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Religion Helped, Not Hurt Kennedy 


John Kennedy’s Ppt not 
only failed to hurt him in the 
Texas Bible Belt, it distinctly 
helped him in some cities and 
the counties along the Mexican 
border. 


Republican majorities for 
Eisenhower in 1956 were re- 
duced in Harris, Tarrant, and 
percentage-wise even in Dallas 
counties. Bexar County, which 
went for Eisenhower both 
times before, was settled in 
Kennedy’s favor by a 17,000- 
to-3,000 Kennedy victory on 
San Antonio’s Latin-American 
and Catholic west side. 

In 1956 Harris, Dallas, and Tar- 
rant gave Eisenhower a majority 
of 143,000 votes, but in 1960 this 
was down to 87,000. This year in 
nine other urban areas—Bexar, 
Galveston, Travis, McLennan, 
Wichita, Nueces, Hidalgo, Webb, 
and El Paso counties—the Demo- 
crats scored a net gain of 77,000 
votes over the 1956 returns. 

Considering the South Texas- 
border counties of the cities of 
San Antonio, Corpus Christi, La- 
redo, McAllen, and/El Paso, Ken- 
nedy gained a net of 66,000 votes 
over Ejisenhower’s 1956 showing. 

In the Polish-Catholic commun- 
ity of Cestahowa, in Karnes Coun- 
ty, Kennedy won 213-0, 

Brass-collar Democratic areas 
generally kept their collars 
locked, the 1928 anti-Catholic bolt 
failing to materialize in 1960. Then 
the Catholic counties which form 
a kind of cradle for the lone star 
along the Mexican border and up- 
ward along the Gulf Coast came 
in so solid for Kennedy, it is evi- 
dent that many Catholic Republi- 
cans must have crossed lines to 
vote for their brother in religion. 

Figures based on county-by- 
county study must be tentative, 
since the last county totals tabu- 
lated by the Texas Election Bu- 
reau are complete for 106 of 252 
reporting. 

Nevertheless, using figures pro- 
vided by the Texas Council of 
Churches on religious population 
by county exclusive of Church of 
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He Gained i in Baptist Counties 
And Swept Big Catholic Areas 


Christ membership, there are un- 
mistakable patterns which will 
not be reversed by minor late 
returns. 


The ‘Catholic Counties 

There are 39 counties in Texas 
in which Catholics have a clear 
majority of the population. 

In 1952 Eisenhower carried 27 
of these; Stevenson, 12. In 1956 
there was not much change, Ei- 
senhower carrying. 28, Stevenson 
11. This year, however, Kennedy 
carried 35 of these Catholic-ma- 
jority counties and Nixon only 
four. The Democratic candidate 
not only reversed Eisenhower’s 
majorities, he all but shut out the 
Vice-President. 


‘HOLDOUTS’ 
By Cartoonist Here Ficklen in 
the Dallas Morning News 


Twenty-five of the 39 Catholic- 
majority counties went for Eisen- 
hower both times, in-’52 and ’56. 
Of these, 21 went for Kennedy 
this year. The only counties Nixon 
carried among the 39 were four 
of the 25 which went for Eisen- 
hower both times ,before, Brew- 
ster, Medina, Zavala, and Comal. 

Kennedy held every one of 
these counties Stevenson won 
both times before. 

In El Paso, which Eisenhower 
won by 5,000 in 1952 and 3,000 in 
1956, Kennedy won by 5,000 (in- 
complete). In Webb, which Stev- 





LBJ's Successor 
A New Question 


Gov. Price Daniel said in 

a press handout Friday that 

his first choice for interim 

senator if an appointment is 
necessary would be former 

Senator William Blakley. 

AUSTIN 

Much speculation has risen on 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson’s successor 
as senator from Texas. 

Just before his national tele- 
vision broadcast Wednesday John- 
son had an exchange with wire- 
service reporters who had men- 
tioned in dispatches that Johnson 
had said this summer he would 
not resign his seat until after the 
next Congress was organized. 
Johnson said he has reached no 
decision as to when he will re- 
sign. Arguing that he has made 
no definite statement on the ques- 
tion, he said, ‘‘We record every- 
thing I say. I have the tapes.” 

During the telecast Johnson told 
national TV reporters ‘“‘I haven't 
made a determination” on the 





matter. He said he would have to 
confer with Governor Price Dan- 
iel. His successor, he said, “is up 
to the people of this state.’’ 

The new Congress convenes 
January 3, and Johnson will not 
be inaugurated vice-president 
until January 20. By remaining 
as senator and majority leader 
until inauguration day, Johnson 
would be in the. unique position 
of organizing the new Senate and 
then approving the decisions the 
next day. 

If Johnson resigns while Con- 
gress is in session, Gov. Daniel 
will name a temporary successor 
until a special election is called. 
The election must be held within 
60 to 90 days. Under the Pool Law 
there will have to be a run-off 
if no candidate gets a clear ma- 
jority. 

Cong. Jim Wright of Fort 
Worth is considered an almost 
certain candidate. 

(Continued on Page 2) 





enson won by 3,000 each time be- 
fore. Kennedy won by an amaz- 
ing 10-to-1 ratio in final returns 
of 10,059 to 1,082. In Nueces Coun- 
ty, which Stevenson carried by 
1,000 in 1952 and then lost in 1956 
by 73 votes, Kennedy had an 11,- 
000-vote lead. Hidalgo, down in 
the lower Valley, favored Eisen- 
hower 13-10 in 1956 but Kennedy 
3-2 this year. Galveston, 9-8 for 
Eisenhower in 1956, was 3-2 for 
Kennedy. 

Bexar County provided Eisen- 
hower with 15,000 and then 19,000 
majorities, but Kennedy ended 
that area’s hospitability for Re- 
publicans, winning Bexar by 11,- 
000. 


The Baptist Counties 

On the other hand, there are 
111 counties in the state in which 
there are Baptist majorities. This 
is where the anti-Catholic factor 
was supposed to play havoc with 
Democratic chances. 

Instead, this is what happened: 

In 1952 ir. these 111 Baptist-ma- 
ority counties, Eisenhower won 

) counties and Stevenson 63. This 
result varied little in 1956, when 
Eisenhower won 45 counties and 
Stevenson 66. ; 

Not only did Kennedy hold the 
Baptist counties Stevenson had; 
he increased them, from Steven- 
son’s 1956 total, by ten. In the 
still not-final returns, Nixon won 
only 33 of the 111 counties this 
year, while Kennedy got 76 (two 
of them were unreported). 

Only two of the Baptist counties 
which voted for Stevenson twice 
switched to Nixon; but 16 coun- 
ties which had given majorities 
te Eisenhower twice voted this 
time for Kennedy. Obviously, 
there was much more in the 
voters’ minds than Catholicism. 

Eighteen of the Baptist-major- 
ity counties which supported Ei- 
senhower both times once again 
voted for Nixon, but by the same 
token, 47 counties which were for 
Stevenson both time stayed with 
Kennedy and the Democrats this 
year. 

If the anti-Catholic factor could 
have been expected substantially 
to increase Republican perform- 
ance anywhere, it would have 
done so in Dallas. In 1956, Dallas 
County, the state’s most formid- 
able Republican bastion, gave Ei- 
senhower a 59,889 majority and 
67% of its vote. The 1960 major- 
ity for Nixon in Dallas County 
was slightly larger numerically, 
60,459, but in percentages was 
only 63% of the vote. Evjdently 
the hostility of Dallas conserva- 
tives toward a Catholic liberal 
was not as severe as toward a 
Unitarian egghead. 

The possibility suggests itself 
that many of the ministers and lay 
leaders who vigorously opposed 
Kennedy on grounds of his Ca- 
tholicism were also opposed to 
Stevenson in 1956 and 1952 on 
grounds that he was too liberal. 

Another explanation for the fail- 
use of anti-Catholicism as an 
anti-Democratic force is the the- 
ory that the issue had ‘‘played 
out” by election time—that it got 





started too soon with Rev. W. A 


Criswell’s potent salvos last July 
and the counter-currents became 
stronger than the current 
Nov. 8. 

This theory could not be tested 
by any set of facts but the election 
returns, however, and evidently 
large numbers of Catholics be 
lieved that they could reasonably 
take into account the widespread 
opinion that many fundamentalist 
Protestants would vote against 
Catholic Kennedy on religious 
grounds. 


Reasons for Result 

So much for why the Demo 
crats did not lose Texas. Why 
did they win? 

Kennedy himself aroused con 
siderable enthusiasm among 
eral Democrats. Ex-Gov. Allar 
Shivers’ entry on Nixon's side 
stirred many of them to deter 
mined activity. 

Kennedy was able to carry don 
inantly Negro precincts by large 
margins—as much at 10-to-1. On 
San Antonio’s mostly-Negro east 
side his margin was 3-to-1. 

During the last week of the 
campaign, a variety of anti-Ken 
nedy newspaper advertisements 
appeared, drumming on _ the 
themes that Walter Reuther would 
dictate to Kennedy, that Nixor 
favored the Texas closed-shop 
law, and that ‘“‘the radical lib 
erals’’ and “national labor bosses 
were for Kennedy (see page 2 

The ads may have turned out 
more conservatives; they also prx 
vided the final prod for an all-out 
effort for Kennedy by organized 
labor. 

Results of this effort are hard 
to gauge. Kennedy lost Jeffersor 
County, a strong union area, by 
9,000 votes, a heavier defeat thar 
either of Stevenson’s two there 
There seemed little doubt, 
ever, that labor efforts in Harris 
County cut down Kennedy losses 
there. 

Senator Lyndon Johnson and 
Governor Price Daniel brought to 
the Democratic cause in Texas 
this year a respectability it has 
not often enjoyed. If Johnson's 
presence on the ticket goaded 
conservatives, it did not, in the 
final analysis, reduce the enthusi 
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asm of many liberals for Ken-| 


nedy. It also attracted many mod 
erates and conservatives to the 
Kennedy cause. 


Urban Patterns 

On a map of urban areas, Nixor 
carried Dallas, Harris, and Tar 
rant; Jefferson; Lubbock and 
Potter in the Panhandle; and the 
oil counties of Smith (Tyler) 
East Texas and Midland in West 
Texas. 

But Kennedy carried oil-cor 
scious, loyalist Democratic Wict 


ita Falls; Bexar; Travis; Galves-| 


ton; Nueces, Hidalgo, Webb, 
El Paso; and the normally Demo 
cratic McLennan. 

Harris County gave Eisenhower | 
& 61,000 margin out of 250,000) 
votes in 1956, but this year, with | 


315,000 votes cast in a turnout! cin 
that had waiting voters lined up| and 


for blocks, Nixon won by only) 


and 


20,008 and lost the heavily Demo- 
cratic north and east boxes. 


rhis relative setback for Nixon 

1 Houston caused the Texas Elec- 
tion Bureau to concede Texas to 
Kennedy early election evening. 
was widely thought to be 
ature as the Kennedy-John- 
son margin dropped to less than 
but it was justified in the 
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Kennedy carried 91 Bexar 
boxes to Nixon’s 77. On 
the conservative north side, Nixon 
von only 3-2; on the Negro east 
side, Kennedy won 3-1; on the 
isually Democratic south side, 
Kennedy won 3-2. Thus the 6-to-1 
eturns from the Latin-American 
est side (one box went for Ken- 
880-55) were decisive. The 
County total vote increased 
from 103,000 in 1956 to 142,000 this 
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rarrant County gave Eisenhow- 
r majorities of 18,000 in 1952 and 
22,000 in 1956. Although Nixon 
carried Tarrant this year, he did 
so in returns to press time with 
ly 7,000 votes to spare. 


San Antonio and the smaller 
ties thus cancelling out the con- 
nuing GOP majorities in Dallas, 
rris, and Tarrant, the country 
and the Catholic counties 
were heard from with a venge- 
alice 
A majority of Texas farmers 
vidently were madder at Ezra 
Taft Benson than they were con- 
cerned about Pope John; East 
Texans showed they are more 
to the Democratic Party 
they are afraid of Walter 
ither. 
Thus did Texas, which gave Ei- 
solid majorities over 
Stevenson in ’52 and ’56, return 
) the Democratic fold by giving 
Kennedy and Johnson a majority 
reported at 50.71%, 1,103,617 
to 1,053,469. R.D. 
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‘Irregularities’ 


Are Charged 


c HOUSTON 

“There is good faith cause 
for the concern of any citizen” 
about reports of irregularities 
in the general election in Tex- 
as, state Republican chairman 
Thad Hutcheson told the Ob- 
server in an interview Thurs- 
aay 

A number of election judges 
ttempted to influence the elec- 
on he said flatly. In Fort 
Worth, he stated, vote counting 
stopped while still incomplete at 
8:30 p.m. Tuesday night in some 

ecincts, and ballots from about 

0 precincts were evidently in the 
hands of individuals before the 
ounting was concluded. In Bexar 
County, Hutcheson stated, 16 vot- 
ing machines broke down, and 

t's remarkable that they were 

in our area,” that is, in Re= 
blican strongholds. 

As of Wednesday morning, 
Hutcheson stated, 250,000 Texas 
votes had been still uncounted, 
30,000 in Tarrant County. “No- 
body knew’’ where about 50 pre- 
cts’ boxes were in Fort Worth, 
Hutcheson presumed they 
(Continued on Page 3) 





Hat Pins and Dead People 





| Dallas 


Dallas provided more excite- 
ment for the election wind-up 
than all the rest of the state. 
First a full-page newspaper ad 
appeared welcoming Johnson 
to Texas with 3,500 names, ‘in- 
cluding more than 600 of per- 
sons who later said they had 
not authorized this and another 22 
who turned out to be dead. Then— 
further to abort the Johnson wel- 
come—a crowd variously called a 
mob to a goon-squad screamed, 
jeered, and jostled the Johnsons 
as they made their way to a 
‘speech in downtown Dallas. 

Republicans hoped for gain 
from the furore against the ad- 
vertisement; Democrats hoped the 
extensive expressions of .outrage 
about the demonstration not only 
cancelled the losses from the ad, 
but made votes. 

The ad welcomed Johnson to 
Dallas and asked for a Democratic 
vote. Vice-President Nixon, speak- 
ing in Fort Worth as he left Texas, 
used the ad to note Democratic 
desperation in voting people who 
are dead. He did not care how 
many dead people they voted, the 
Republicans would win, he said. 

The Times-Herald apologized, 
explaining the ad had been re- 
faith from the 
Kennedy-Johnson group. Cam- 
paign leader Barefoot Sanders 
said it had not been placed by 
the official Dallas committee. A 
spokesman for the group that had 
Placed it explained letters had 
been sent to 4,000 names, asking 
for notification if use of the names 
in the ad would not be all right. 
The letter was dated Nov. 1; the 
deadline for a negative reply was 
given as Nov. 2. 

Congressman Bruce Alger and 
Senate Candidate John Tower 
were very much in evidence as 
300 Nixon women gathered at a 
downtown hotel where Johnson 
was to speak. Alger took up one 
of the anti-Johnson signs (“LBJ 
Sold Out to Yankee Socialists’’). 
Later Alger denied seeing any 
jostling or discourtesy, saying if 
it had happened he was sorry. 
Sanders said Alger asked him 


Rhubarb 


stration, and Sanders said he 
thought it was “‘trushy."’ 

Sen. and Mrs. Johnson made 
their way through the crowd in 
about half an hour. Johnson re- 
fused to use a side door—this was 
not Cuba, he later said. Johnson 
told police he did not want them 
to clear the way—later he told the 
banquet crowd he addressed that 
if the time had come he could 
not walk through the lobby of a 
Dallas hotel, he wanted to know 
it. Mrs. Johnson's hair was messed 
some during the incident. 

Some press reports indicated 
one woman received a bloody nose 
and two others were slightly hurt. 
Others on the scene reported in- 
juries from hat pins and said a 


woman carrying a Kennedy- 
Johnson sign had two teeth 
knocked out. 


Republicans in defense argued 
the reports were unfounded and 
exaggerated; Democrats condemn- 
ed the display as a disgrace to 
Dallas and the country. The press 
uniformly condemned the event— 
the Houston Post called it ‘‘most 
un-Texan,”’ the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram said it ranged from 
“Discourteous to Disgraceful,’’ 
the Corpus Caller-Times called it 
“shameful,”"’ the Waco and Austin 
dailies said the issue was whether 
“Texas joins the Congo on the ros- 
ter of undisciplined savages’’—but 
the Dallas News qualified its re- 
gret, saying apologies were due 
to Mrs. Johnson, ‘“‘but Mr. John- 
son was paying the penalty’’ for 
the outrage felt against the unau- 
thorized names in the welcome- 
Johnson ad. 

At 4:44 p.m. Monday, before the 
voting began the next morning, 
Alger filed a $200,000 libel suit 
against Pool, alleging Pool had de- 
famed him in a TV speech about 
the demonstration. The suit al- 
leged Pool said Sen. and Mrs. 
Johnson were spat upon and 
roughed up “by Alger.’ Pool 
pooh-poohed the suit as a defeated 
candidate’s last-minute act. Alger 
also defended his conduct in the 
effair in full-page ads in Dallas 
newspapers, denying jostling of 
the Johnsons, spitting, profanity, 
or heckling of Johnson's luncheon 





what he thought of the demon- 


speech. 





-LBJ’s Successor? 


(Continued from Page 1) 

John Tower, the Republican 
who garnered 41% of the popular 
vote in his bid for Johnson’s Sen- 
ate seat, is also expected to run 
in the special election. Atty. Gen. 
Will Wilson, an active campaigner 
for the Kennedy-Johnson ticket, 
may also make the race. ‘‘I’ll just 
sit tight for the present,’’ he said, 
adding that he believed the elec- 
tion Tuesday proved “‘it’s going to 
take a middle-road Democrat to 
win—and I'm a_ middle-road 
Democrat.” 


Others being mentioned: Jack 
Cox of Breckenridge, the con- 
servative who ran against Daniel 
in the Democratic primary last 
summer; Maury Maverick Jr. of 
San Antonio, a liberal and former 
member of the legislature; Mar- 
tin Dies of Lufkin, who served 10 
terms in Congress; Lt. Gov. Ben 
Ramsey of San Augustine; John 
Ben Shepperd of Midland, former 
attorney general; John Connally 
of Fort Worth, long-time Johnson 
supporter; Wright Morrow of 
Houston, former Democratic na- 
tional committeeman and a Nixon 
backer; and Cong. Joe Kilgore of 
McAllen. 


Dallas News political reporters 
Allen Duckworth and Jimmy 
Banks speculate that William 
Blakley, who was appointed by 
Gov. Allan Shivers to an interim 
Senate term and later lost to Sen. 





Ralph Yarborough in the regular 


election, will have ‘first refusal’’ 
as Daniel's interim appointee this 
time. Former Congressmen Ed 
Gossett of Wichita Falls would be 
the second choice, the News has 
reported. 

E. L. Wall, Austin bureau of the 
San Antonio Express-News, said 
“one of the racier rumors bounc- 
ing around Austin’’ is that Gov. 
Daniel will run for the vacated 
seat and that Lt. Gov. Ben Ram- 
sey would succeed him as gov- 
ernor, “with the understanding 
Ramsey would step aside for Atty. 
Gen. Wilson in 1962.” 

Sen. Ralph Yarborough said 
Wednesday he would try to get 
Johnson's vacated seat on the 
senate appropriations committee. 
As new senior senator, Yarbor- 
ough will get first chance at any 
committee appointments coming 
to a Texas senator. 

Yarborough now serves on the 
interstate and foreign commerce 
committee, the labor and welfare 
committee, and the post office and 
civil service committee. Under 
Senate rules, a senator may hold 
two major and one minor post. If 
Yarborough is appointed to ap- 
propriations, he might drop his 
interstate and foreign commerce 
assignment. 

In Austin, Sen. Richard Russell 
of Georgia said Sen. Mike Mans- 
field of Montana will succeed 
Johnson as Senate majority leader 
unless Sen. Kennedy wants some- 
one else. Johnson has not said. 
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A QUIET 
MOMENT 
IN AUSTIN 


AUSTIN 

An important moment in 
history came and went without 
much fanfare in the studios of 
television station KTBC Wed- 
nesday afternoon. 

Vice-President Nixon had con- 
ceded the election only shortly 
before. President-elect Kennedy 
was on television from Hyannis 
Port when Lyndon Johnson and 
his party descended from a pri- 
vate room in the Johnson-owned 
station to the main studio for a 
national telecast. 

It was just before one p.m. 
Gone were the swirling, noisy 
crowds who had waited in the 
Driskill through Tuesday night 
and early Wednesday to celebrate 
the electoral victory which seem- 
ed never to come. With Johnson 
were his wife Ladybird, two na- 
tional television reporters, and 
close friends. A handful of news- 
men from the national and state 
press filed into two viewing rooms 
above the studio floor and watch- 
ed Kennedy’s acceptance speech 
on TV sets there. 

The CBS newscaster in New 
York read the telegram sent to 
the president-elect from the Vati- 
can. “‘Anybody heard from that 
man Criswell?’’ a reporter shout- 
ed, drawing laughs from the 
sleepy-eyed corps of newsmen. 

On the studio floor overhanging 
lamps cast bright lights across 
the platform where Johnson, Mrs. 
Johnson, and the two reporters 
waited. Technicians scurried about 
the crowded room, and Johnson 
glanced occasionally at a TV set 
several feet away at the image 
his running-mate weaving his way 
through the Hyannis Port crowds. 

For one brief moment there was 
silence. Then the face of the pret- 
ty CBS reporter flashed on the 
screens in the viewing rooms: the 
whole nation was there. 

Looking exhausted and drawn 
after the all-night ordeal, Johnson 
read his brief statement from a 
téleprompter. ‘“‘A mature and re- 
sponsible people have turned to 
courageous leadership and have 
declared they are willing to face 
squarely the problems of our 
modern world,”’ he began. “I am 
particularly pleased,”’ he said, 
“with the results of the congres- 
sional races. 

“This election demonstrates our 
country’s willingness to move be- 
yond the divisions of the past into 
a new era of national unity. No 
American harbors in his heart any 
malice that would prevent our 
moving together as one united 
nation—as one people—to face the 
urgent demands of world leader- 
ship during the next four years.”’ 

He called his campaign with 
Kennedy ‘‘one of the greatest ex- 
periences of our lives. 

“We now look forward,’ he 
said, ‘‘to sharing with him a part- 
nership to America—and service 
to the world—in an administra- 
tion that pledges itself to work 
for the greatest good to the great- 
est number.’’ 

Mrs. Johnson, dressed in a 
bright-red suit, said the election 
was “the crowning moment in 
more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury’’ of the Johnsons’ married 
life. 

In answer to the reporters’ 
queries, Johnson said he would 
probably confer with Kennedy 
within a week. ‘“‘My relations with 
Jack Kennedy are the finest,’’ he 
said. His activities as vice-presi- 
dent would “largely depend on 
the president himself.’’ 

The program was over in min- 
utes. The reporters moved down- 
stairs into the lobby. Art Link- 
letter had taken over on the TV 
screen as Attorney General Will 
Wilson strolled in and took an 





elevator to the Johnson suite. 


‘Communism, Socialism, Appeasement 





AUSTIN / 

Running along beneath the 

last-week din of debate in the 

campaign for Texas was a 

stream of blunt, often abusive 
newspaper advertisements. 


The major themes of the ads 
for Nixon were: Democrats cause 
war; Democrats are socialists; 
Walter Reuther, not Kennedy, will 
run the country; a vote for Nixon 
is a vote for Texas and the oil de- 
pletion allowance. 

The major themes of the ads for 
Kennedy: The economy has suf- 
fered under the Republicans; Re- 
publicans hurt the farmers; Ken- 
nedy’s position on oil will help 
Texas independents; a vote for 
Kennedy is a vote for Texas and 
Johnson-Rayburn influence in 
Washington. 

Ads in the Dallas dailies pro- 
claimed ‘‘Nobody wants WAR” 
(the word ‘‘war’’ in red ink), but 
three wars this century have come 
under “a Democratic president,”’ 
and “for an America ... without 
WAR (red ink) . vote Nixon- 
Lodge.” The ad was illustrated 
with a half-page picture of a GI 
sitting on a jeep beside a column 
of troops. 

An ad in the Abilene Reporter- 
News showed war-years under 
Roosevelt and Truman and noted, 
also in red ink, ‘‘2 Wars Under 
Democrats in Eleven Years!”’ 

An ad for Bruce Alger, the Dal- 
las GOP congressman, quoted 
him condemning Kennedy’s “pol- 
icy of appeasement, apology.’ An 
ad signed by four individuals in 
the Dallas News asked “Do you 
want a president who is strongly 
liberal (Socialist)?’’ and argued, 
“Extreme liberals, like Kennedy, 
are constitutionally unable to be 
hard on communism since their 
ideology of socialism is close te 
it.”" 

Ads election morning in the 
Houston Post and other dailies 
declared in headline type an inch 
ard a fourth high, ‘“‘“SOCIALISM 
IS A THIEF” and condemned 
“Kennedy’s socialistic programs”’ 
that would “hurt your pocket- 
book.”” The Alger-Nixon-Lodge 
ads in Dallas said the challenge 
was “Freedom or Socialism.”’ 

“Puppet Government, U.S.A.,”’ 
a full-page ad in a number of 
dailies, showed’ Kennedy and 
Johnson as puppets at the end of 
strings and called Reuther, the 
United Auto Workers’ president, 
‘*Moscow-trained’’ and the ‘‘mas- 
ter puppeteer’”’ of Kennedy and 
Johnson. A photograph of a speak- 
ers’ platform with a sign, “Reu- 
ther Kennedy,’’ noted that Ken- 
nedy “gets second billing’ in 
Michigan. 

Nixon ‘“‘thinks the Texas Way,” 
not along the lines of ‘‘the social- 
istic, anti-Texas platform of Ken- 
nedy,”’ declared another Nixon ad. 
One frequently-appearing pitch 
said ‘‘Texas Democrats are Vot- 
ing for Nixon-Lodge’’ because 
they are qualified men, because 
of the Democrats’ “most radical 
platform,’’ because the Democrats 
are committed to ‘the NAACP 
and other radical pressure 
groups” for a national FEPC, in- 
tegration plans from every South- 
ern school by 1963, and other civil 
rights reforms, and _ because 
“Kennedy is the ‘yes man’ of 
Walter Reuther and the national 
labor bosses.”’ 

An ad paid for by 116 Abilene 
ollmen said “Nixon is the Man 
for Texas ... for You ... for Us” 
and reviewed his support of de- 
pletion, tidelands, oil import con- 
trols, and opposition to federal 
control of gas, maintaining Ken- 
nedy has taken contrary pesitions. 

A 32-page tabloid-size supple- 
ment showing Nixon at various 
phases of his life was printed as 
a political advertisement in the 
Corpus Christi Caller Nov. 4. In 
other pro-Nixon ads, Kennedy’s 





Last-Minute Ads 


“contradictions’’ in public life 
and congressional absenteeism 
were reviewed; his opposition to 
more farm controls was empha- 
sized; the theme that “There’s no 
Santa Claus for Grownups!"’ was 
developed; his support of ‘‘a safe, 
honest dollar’ was upheld. 

An ad paid for by Houston 
Lighting & Power Co. urged elec- 
tion to office of those favoring 
“self-reliance.”’ It stated ‘‘the 
takers of handouts become weak 
and dependent.’ 

One unsigned ad appearing in 
the Castro County News argued 
that Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt had 
“poured cocoa for Khrushchev’’ 
and that ‘radical liberals simply 
refuse to recognize the evil of 
communism.”’ 

A number of Nixon ads ex- 
plained that voters could vote for 
Nixon-Lodge and state-level 
Democratic candidates. 

A frequently-appearing Ken- 
nedy-Johnson ad was headed, 
“Keep the Voice of Texas strong,” 
arguing that Texas’ dominant po- 
sition in the Democratic Party 
has led to jobs, educational op- 
portunities, military installations, 


defense projects, water and soil 


projects, rural electricity and tele- 
phone systems for Texans. 

Other Kennedy-Johnson ads de- 
clared that interest rates are his- 
torically high under Republicans 
and low under Democrats; that 
voters should not be satisfied with 
eight days’ oil production, declin- 
ing foreign prestige, or the farm- 
er’s steadily declining income; 
that voters should not want more 
“‘Nixon-Benson Republicanism’’; 
and that Kennedy is for a-farm 
policy “sympathetic to the needs 
and interests of farmers’’ and pro- 
tection of ‘the family type farm."’ 


An ad by W. F. Sutton, inde- 
pendent oil producer and drilling 
contractor in San Antonio, con- 
tended that Kennedy is for cut- 
ting depletion only on producers 
grossing more than $5 million a 
year, that this would hit “a few 
extremely large companies,’’ and 
that oil produced in other lands 
should not have the same deple- 
tion allowance as domestic pro- 
duction. 


This drew two rebuttals. One 
came from H. H. Phillips Sr., an- 
other San Antonio independent, 
who said that Kennedy’s idea of 
graduated depletion rates by gross 
income ‘‘is pure socialism inas- 
much as ... it separates parties 
according to gross income ... and 
further ignores skillful labor and 
management.”’ 


A number of oilmen signed an- 
other ad saying Sutton ‘“‘has been 
backed in business by Kennedy 
money’’—that Nixon is for the de- 
pletion allowance—and that Ken- 
nedy has voted ‘against the de- 
pletion allowance.’’ 


An ad in the Tulia Herald 
slammed ex-Gov. Allan Shivers 
as ‘“‘a discredited ex-governor ... 
who sat by while graft and cor- 
ruption raged during his adminis- 
tration’’ and a “‘sour grapes’’ ex- 
governor. It also asked if voters 
knew that Harry Bridges and 
Jimmy Hoffa ‘‘are supporting 
Nixon."’ 


In the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram, an ad for Kennedy-Johnson 
disputed a statement by Nixon 
in Fort Worth represented as a 
denial that the Convair plant in 
Fort Worth was endangered by 
GOP policies. The ad asserted the 
1961 GOP budget includes no 
funds for the B-58 bomber. 


In a corner-of-a-page ad in the 
Houston Press, as the campaign 
closed, Kennedy-Johnson forces 
warned of “the ads titled with 
scare heads’’ and other |last- 
minute developments when there 





was no time for rebuttal. 

















Some GOP Advances 





Tower Gets 41% 


AUSTIN 
Republicans made some 
gains in Texas political stand- 
ing, even though they lost the 

big one in Texas this year. 
John Tower, a virtually un- 
known college professor, rolled 
up two-fifth of the total vote 
in his challenge to U.S. Sena- 
tor Lyndon Johnson. Democrat 
Johnson got 58% to Tower’s 41% 


(1,210,382 to 866,268) while the 


Constitution Party’s Bard Logan 
got the rest, 17,461 votes. 

In the governor’s contest, Wil- 
liam Steger, the Republican, gath- 
ered more than half a million 
votes, and 27% of the total, against 
incumbent Price Daniel. The divi- 
sion was Daniel 1,388,890, Steger 
525,834. Steger’s total. exceeding 
200,000 makes mandatory a Repub- 
lican Party primary in Texas in 
1962. 

Republicans made headway in 
local elections, too, although they 
have few offices to show for it. 

In Dallas, Rep. Bruce Alger was 
re-elected congressman over Dem- 
ocrat Joe Pool, 87,000-67,000, in 
spite of the newspaper photo- 
graphs showing Alger participat- 
ing in the anti-Johnson demon- 
stration at a downtown hotel. A 
Republican candidate for the 
House, Tom Byrne, came within 
4 percent of defeating a conserv- 


ative “Democrat, Joe Ratcliff. 
Frank Crowley became the first 
GOP county commissioner in 
Dallas history. When the 30,000 
Dallas margin for John Tower 
over Lyndon Johnson is consid- 
ered—to say nothing of the huge 
majority for Nixon—Dallas Coun- 
ty can be said to be becoming a 
two-party county. 

In Bexar County, all Demo- 
cratic legislative candidates won, 
but in a consistent ratio of rough- 
ly 7-5 over their GOP opponents. 
Sen. Henry Gonzalez was the 
strongest-finishing Democrat, de- 
feating Ike Kampmann, 76,500- 
58,473. V. E. (Red) Berry, the 
gambler, won over the “anti- 
Berryism’’ GOP man, Henry Cat- 
to, 69,015-60,343. Three other Dem- 
ocratic nominees for the House 
won by ratios of about 7-5. 

Republicans thus made _ sub- 
stantial progress in Dallas and 
Bexar; but in Harris County, they 
made little impression. Democrat- 
ic nominees for the House who 
had been challenged by Republi- 
cans won by consistent 2-1 ratios. 
Democratic Congressman Albert 
Thomas won 3-1 and Bob Casey, 
the other Democratic congressman 
from Houston, by less than 2-1, 
smothering GOP hopes for a sec- 
ond House seat from Texas. John- 
son carried the county over Tower 
very narrowly, 150,742 to 149,844. 








(Robert E. Nesmith, who cam- 
paigned on a platform of repeal- 
ing the income tax, obtained 11,- 
422 votes in his contest against 
Thomas and the Republican in the 
race.) 

By margins varying from 7-5 
to 2-1, conservatives won the four 
openings on the Houston school 
board over their nearest contend- 
ers, the members of the liberal 


slate. This kept conservatives in} 


a solid 5-2 majority on the board 
and evidently guaranteed that the 
school district will not soon ac- 
cept $2 million available from the 
federal government for the school 
lunch program and will continue 
to proceed slowly on school de- 
segregation. 

In Austin, a Republican semi- 
nary student, Bill Grissom, ob- 
tained 40 percent of the vote in 
his contest with Democrat Curtis 
Lacy for a justice of the peace 
position. 

The state legislature will con- 
tinue 100% Democratic, all Re- 
publican challengers having been 
defeated. Therefore, Rep. James 
Turman, Gober, did not lose any 
ground Tuesday in his contest 
with Rep. Wade Spillman, Mc- 
Allen, for the 1961 House speak- 
ership. New Republican members 
would have been expected to lean 
more toward Spillman, the more 
conservative candidate. 





Irregularities Charged 


(Continued from Page 1) 
were in the custody of the elec- 
tion judges. He said he under- 
stood the counting was required 
by law to continue until all votes 
had been counted. As of Thurs- 
day morning, he said, ‘‘thousands 
and thousands of votes in Tarrant 
County are still uncounted. 

“TI think it’s poor procedure for 
boxes to be in anybody’s custody, 
except official custody. There are 
too many opportunities for irreg- 
ularities.’’ 

He had heard reports of ‘‘undue 
influence by precinct judges’’ 
from other cities and Houston, 
Hutcheson said. 

He had a “great number of 
complaints’ about votes thrown 
out because voters failed to mark 
out the Constitution and Prohibi- 
tion Party candidates—in Fort 
Worth an estimated 5,000, in Aran- 


Fight on Sharks 
Said Still Ahead 


: AUSTIN 

Atty. Gen. Will Wilson shifted 
the battleground against ‘‘loan 
sharks’”’ to the 1961 legislature im- 
mediately upon enactment of the 
constitutional amendment lifting 
the present 10% usury ceiling if 
and when the legislature passes a 
regulatory law. The vote was 861,- 
128 to 297,705 on the amendment 
in spite of last-minute ads against 
a 36% law, signed by local ‘‘anti- 
usury committees.’’ 

The legislature now needs to 
pass “a good law to eliminate 
loan sharks,’’ Wilson said. ‘‘The 
loan sharks will pitch their final 
battle in the legislature to try to 
eliminate the penalties and de- 
‘velop loopholes. We will all have 
to be on guard to see that a strong 
regulatory law is passed.”’ 

The voters also approved three 
other constitutional changes: rais- 
ing legislators’ salaries to $4,800 
a year (621,795-to-493,220) ; raising 
interest on veterans’ land bonds 
from 3 to 35% (701,868-to-292,- 
086); and authorizing a hospital 
district (645,212-to-323.466). 
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sas County 160 out of 1300 ballots. 

“This sort of thing could easily 
affect the whole state’s count,’’ he 
said. ‘‘If properly administered it 
would cut both ways. I do have 
the understanding that in Wichita 
Falls, a great many ballots de- 
scribed to me as Democratic bal- 
lots were counted even though 
the small parties had not been 
marked out, whereas down in 
Rockport, they threw them out.” 

Hutcheson said he did not know 
that the state vote would be close 
enough to justify any, action, but 
ke could not yet report the state 
totals to his national chairman, 
Thruston Morton. He said his of- 
fice is preparing a comprehensive 
report on election difficulties 
which he hopes will persuade the 
state legislature to reform the 
election code. 

It was his present opinion, he 
said, that “affirmative voting’’ 
should be allowed—that is, indi- 
cating the candidates one favors 
—rather than requiring voters to 
scratch all candidates they do not 
wish to vote for. 

He did not intend any ‘‘mass in- 
dictment of election judges,’ he 
said; the majority had tried to do 
their best. 


Bexar Foul-Ups 


In San Antonio, Leon Moeckel, 
in charge of the county’s election 
center, said of the county’s diffi- 
culties, “This is the most trouble 
reported in an election here in 20 
years.”’ The trouble included ma- 
chine breakdowns, voter unfamil- 
iarity with the machines, polls 
opening late, and inexperienced 
officials. 

State GOP committeeman Joe 
Shelton stated, ‘‘It’s strange most 
of the breakdowns came in nor- 
mally Republican precincts. All 
we asked for was a fair election.”’ 

Bexar County Democratic chair- 
man James Knight responded, 
“This accusation that Democrats 
had anything to do with the, foul- 
up is dirty politics by ‘Crying 
Towel Sheldon’ and ‘Cry Baby 
Goode’ (John Goode, county GOP 
chairman). They know their can- 
didates have lort the election, and 
they’re attempting to blame other 
things and persons for their own 
inadequacies.”’ 





Goode stated that at least 30 
machines would not operate prop- 
erly, and the Republican levers 
failed to work on another five or 
six. He added that there had been 
reports that election judges were 
telling voters they had to vote 
Democratic if their poll taxes were 
stamped ‘‘Democrat,’’ that a visit 
by lawyers stopped most of this, 
but that in other cases, ‘‘we un- 
derstand the FBI has interviewed 
several people.’’ 

San Antonio Light stated there 
were only three mechanical fail- 
ings. , 

In Dallas, Barefoot Sanders, 
Democratic leader, charged that 
the Republicans, ‘‘with hordes of 
excessive watchers, flatly took 
over some South Dallas polls.”’ 
He said the GOP used as many as 
eight watchers in some of the 
predominantly Negro South Dal- 
las boxes, and reports were re- 
ceived that ‘‘Republicans were 
taking elderly and blind people 
into the voting booths and ‘help- 
ing’ them vote.’’ 

Henry Bass, Jr., GOP spokes- 
man, said this was “ridiculous,’’ 
and in some boxes Republican 
watchers could not even get in- 
side. 

County Judge W. L. Lew Ster- 
rett held up voting in one pre- 
cinct where the Democratic judge 
had refused to Iet in GOP watch- 
ers until the judge relented. Ster- 
rett also said he uncovered ‘‘some 
evidence” that GOP watchers 
were going into booths with vot- 
ers, and “I told them it was wrong 
and for them not to do it.”’ 


East Texas Reports 


Paul Brown, the U.S. attorney 
for the eastern district of Texas, 
said he had received and the FBI 
is investigating a complaint al- 
leging an election judge in Tyler 
instructed voters how to vote and 
refused to admit GOP supervisors. 

Brown. also said he had been 
told that votes in seven East 
Texas counties, Polk, Jasper, 
Hardin, Tyler, Newton, Sabine, 
and San Augustine, ‘‘would be 
withheld until they see how the 
vote is going,’’ and that this was 
decided at a meeting last week 
in Austin. He is investigating 
these complaints, he said. 





Dailies Fought 
To the Last ‘Day - 


AUSTIN 


| 


The daily newspapers regis- | 


tered strong editorial com- 
ments as the presidential cam 
paign drew to a close. 

In a series of editorial- and 
front-page statements, the Dal- 


las News continued its active! 


support of Nixon-Lodge. An 
election-day editorial 
“How are we to measure Nixon 
and Lodge? There is sound sense 
in the old Texas rule: Look at 
their enemies. 

“Did you know how Nixon got 


his tag of ‘Tricky Dick’? The| < 
Communist New York Daily/d 
Worker invented the jibe. If your 
neighbor has been using it; that 
is where it came from.’ The 


Daily Worker invented the term 
the News said, when Wittaker 


Alger Hiss. ‘‘All the bigwigs were 
for Hiss’: Dean Acheson, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Harry Truman, Adlai 
Stevenson. 

“But each time Nixon was 
man who stayed on the trail 
And the Communist Daily Worker 
never forgave him for it. Ameri 
cans for Democratic Action never 
forgave him for it. Mrs. Roose 
velt never forgave him for it.”’ 

Khrushchev is Cabot Lodge’s 
enemy, the News said. The Nixon 
Lodge ticket “is being daily ma 
ligned in the press of Red Russia 


the 


asked, | 


| torial 
| Fort 


wisdom, 
the 


his high character’ a 
Republican platform. 
The Post upheld Nixon and 
criticized Kennedy in lead edi- 
torials of Nov. 5 and 7. It attacked 
Kennedy's “irresponsible propos- 
ill-considered promises, and 
disparagement of the country’s, 
moral, military, and. economic 
' The Republican stand on 
aintaining the oil depletion al- 
owance was praised. “On this is- 
alone,’’ the Post said, ‘‘any- 
one dependent on the oil industry 
for income should have no diffi- 
choosing between the can- 


ais 


power 


Ssue€ 


ilty 
didates 

The Houston Press re-endorsed 
Nixon-Ledge in a front-page edi- 
Nov. 7. Along with the 
Werth Préss and the El 


| Paso Herald-Post, other Scripps 
Chambers was testifying against | 


italk... 
| Bobbsey 


| of 


today. Said Radio Moscow earlier} 


this year: ‘As was pointed out by 
Sen. Kennedy . Eisenhower 
could have expressed his regret 
to Khrushchev about the U-2 
cident, but he could not have sat 
isfied the Soviet premier’s de 
mand to punish the persons re- 
sponsible because that would have 
meant Vice-President Nixon first 
and foremost.’ 

A front-page editorial Sunday 
Nov. 6, repeated the News’ en- 
dorsement of Nixon-Lodge. ‘‘The 
News is deeply -wedded histori 
cally to the Democratic Party,’ 
the editorial said. ‘‘But that party 
has been captured and now 
dominated by liberal and radical 
elements that would kill States 
Rights and pervert the Constitu 
tion to their own ends.”’ 

An editorial on the editorial 
page of the same issue 
“You are stockholder in the big 
gest corporation in the world 
the United States of America 
Your corporation is in debt for 
a quarter of a trillion dollars 

“The mightiest corporation in 
the world, the most complicated 
organism contrived by man, the 
finest fiduciary enterprise in his 
tory awaits the casting of your 
stockholder’s ballot .. .”’ 

A front-page editorial 
News on election-eve, Nov. 7, en 
titled ‘Principle Above Party 
again endorsed Nixon and Lodg 
along with a Republican and tw 
Democrats for local offices 

The pro-Nixon Houston Post, 

a front-page editorial on electior 
day, repeated its endorsement, cit 
ing Nixon's ‘‘official record, his 
experience, his proven ability and 


in 


is 


stated 


in the 








Howard papers, the Press on Nov. 
3 declared: ‘‘Kennedy’s fanciful 
treats the voters like the 
Twins in a world full 
of' Khrushchevs.”’ 
Castlebury, editorial col- 
for the Daily Texan, stu- 
dent newspaper at the University 
asked for ‘a clarifica- 
tion of Lyndon Johnson's relation 
» H. L. Hunt after the oilman’s 
work in mailing anti-Catholic lit- 
erature on behalf of Johnson’s 
for the Democratic 
nomination.”’ 

Dick Meskill, columnist for the 
Alamo Messenger, publication of 


Gien 


UIT TilSt 


Texas, 


candidacy 


the San Antonio Catholic drch- 
diocese, criticized Nixon for ad- 
vocating ‘‘tax funds to supply 
heavily-populated nations with 
birth control information . .. I 
resent the use of government 


money to further an immoral pro- 
gram which is contrary to the 
natural law.’"’ He also had “‘reser- 
about Kennedy's state- 
ments on Cuba. 


vations’’ 


- 


Dallas Times-Herald Monday 
afternoon, Nov. 6, re-endorsed 
Nixon and Lodge as ‘‘the best 

ilified’’ and the Republican 
platform as ‘‘more in keeping 


with the American way of life.’’ 
the results were in, the 
Dallas News, conceding that “the 
United States is definitely Demo- 
atic territory,”’ expressed belief 
that ‘America is going to survive 
noblest work of freedom 
yet achieved in the history of 
and called for barbecued 


After 


as the 


“most discouraging’ thing, 
aid Jack Howerton, publisher of 
Cuero Record, was Texas go- 
Kennedy-Johnson. ‘‘De- 
cracy and state loyalty in Tex- 
deteriorated to a record 

when persons like Walter 
Reuther and Jerry Holleman. can 

more influence . . than 
statesmen and proved 
. Allan Shivers, 
and Dan 


rhe 


the 


for 


2s have 


patriotic 
aders like 
Coke Stevenson, 
ody . fg 
Meskill, in the Messenger, said 
at ‘“‘A Catholic can be pardon- 
bly proud in Kennedy;s election. 
He can be proud that a giant bar- 
je to his own potential as a 


au 
citizen has been removed.’’ 





The Weer é in Texas 


@ Houston Chronicle, Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, Dallas 
Times-Herald, San Antonio Ex 
press-News, and Beaumont Ente: 
prise & Journal announced a plan 
for discounted ad space on a one 
order, one-bill basis in all their 
papers. The Corpus Christi Caller 
Times will participate on an op 
tional-buy basis. Total circulation 
involved: 966,000. 
® Two eleven-year-old public 


school youths were arrested | 
in Houston for planting six fire| 
| cials of Texas A&M and the Uni- 


bombs at a nearby Catholic 


school. One of the miscreants ex-| 


and Mrs. Lyndon John- 
son are named defendants in 
federal land condemnation suit 
connection with 87 acres in 
arion County they partly own. 
The land will be required for the 
Land O’ Pines Dam. 


Af 


ivd 


@ The chairman of Texas State 
Teachers’ Assn. legislative 
mmittee, Supt. Dana Williams 
yf Corsicana, said in Austin, ‘‘As 


a Texan, I cannot take pride in 
fact that our state has done 
. In Austin, top offi- 


the 


so little.”’ 


versity of Texas called for more 


plained ‘‘a boy there said he was| funds for teachers and equipment 


going to beat me up.”’ 


in the state’s colleges. 





: Let those flatter who fear. it is not an American art.—Jefferson 





LBJ’s Future 


th Constructios Pariad 


We are too tired of the national 
election, as our readers must be, to 
waste much time in huzzahs. 

The closeness of the result—the 
possibility even to this late time that 
Mr. Kennedy might have won the 
election while losing the popular vote 
—ought to suggest to all citizens, re- 
gardless of party, the need for re- 
form in our election system. 

The electoral college is an out- 
moded device designed by politicians 
to enlarge their own power. The 
American people have every right to 
elect their own president by a direct 
majority of all the voters. 

We look forward now to a con- 
structive period in national history 
and a new American responsibility in 
and for the course of world affairs. 

Our satisfaction in Mr. Kennedy’s 
election is matched by our relief in 
Mr. Nixon’s defeat. Let it be said, 
though, that Nixon was a good loser, 
which was not easy with the vote 
so close. 

We were surprised by the Vice- 
President-elect’s irritability the morn- 
ing on which the victory became 
certain. He did not seem flush. Cer- 
tainly he was tired; nor can he have 
been too pleased with the closeness 
of the outcome in his own state, nor 
with John Tower’s hefty protest vote. 

Perhaps he was reflecting, with 
some puzzlement, on his new role. 
What will it be? Mr. Kennedy has 
stated that the Vice-President will 
be his principal liaison man with the 
new Congress. This places Mr. John- 
son in a position to make a decision 
vital to his own place in the immedi- 
ate future and in national history. 

Will Lyndon Johnson now accept, 
wholly, the fact of his elevation into 
the national life, his liberation from 


his conservative Texas constituency? 

Will he become the national liberal 
as he has presented himself during 
his vigorous campaign for the Demo- 
cratic cause? 

He has an earned reputation for 
bending with the winds. The winds 
now are liberal; the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration will dominate the na- 
tional climate and, if successful, will 
revivify the nation’s historic role as 
symbol of and friend to the rising, 
revolutionary peoples of the world. 

But to bend with his wind, John- 
son must accept what may have been 


- irritating him Wednesday morning: 


The fact that the national TV cam- 
eras played over Hyannis Port well 
before and much longer than they 
played over the TV studio at KTCB, 
Austin; 

The fact that a role as the effecua- 
tor of Kennedy’s policies involves for 
Johnson considerable changes from 
his past record of compromise on be- 
half of the South in civil rights, for 
instance, and service to the Texas oil 
industry. 

The Dallas News was speculating 
the other day—in effect—whether 
Johnson would betray his state or the 
Kennedy Administration. 

That is not the question. 

The question for Lyndon Johnson 
is no niggling debate point. 

The question for him is whether he 
can rise to political greatness, wheth- 
er he can serve helpfully in a liberal 
government, or whether he will con- 
sent to be used for the thwarting of 
the goals of President Kennedy by 
tendencies toward reaction which 
have no part in the best conception 
of the national destiny. 

We hope that Johnson will decide 
for the nation and the world. 


<Iricks and fo 


Let us take the Texas result as 
relevant, at least, to the decline in 
our citizens’ susceptibility to Mc- 
Carthy-like smears. 

The night before the election, on 
statewide TV, ex-Governor Shivers 
had the cold venom within him to 
say of Senator Kennedy, “I never 
thought I would live to see thé day 
when a man running for president of 
the United States would be saying 
that the communist country of Russia 
is a better country than ours.” 

Whatever else he said—and ‘twas 
quite a lot—simply fell into place 
within the mental pattern behind this 
incredible remark. 

Even the highly partisan crowd of 
3,000 Nixon fans—who had respond- 
ed with rebel yells to most Shivers 
sallies up to that point—hesitated in 
responding to that one; no doubt some 
of them were shocked. 

Beneath refutation, beneath serious 
analysis, such logic also found its way 
into the last-minute smear-Kennedy 
advertisements which were placed 
in daily and weekly newspapers 
throughout the state. 

One cannot draw fresh breath any- 


where near the frame of mind which 
composes and finances an advertise- 
ment which blames Democrats for 
war in red-inked capital letters— 
which shows a picture of a GI hud- 
dling ‘on a jeep as a reason for voting 
against John Kennedy. 

And what of the “Puppet Govern- 
ment” ads which called Walter Reu- 
ther “Moscow-trained’”? They cannot 
have been meant to appeal to any 
level but the emotions of the unin- 
formed. 

Fortunately it would be fallacious 
to reason that the 48-plus percent of 
Texas voters who favored Nixon 
think like Governor Shivers was 
thinking when he accused Senator 
Kennedy of saying communist Russia 
is “a better country than ours.” 

Fortunately those various vicious 
advertisements fade now into the 
same musty files where the Port Ar- 
thur story and the Reuther-oriented 
smears of Yarborough now moulder. 

But best of all—Texans in the ma- 
jority did not fall for Shivers again. 
For all anyone knows, these very 
sleazy tricks provided Kennedy his 
margin of Texas victory. 


we Pay Raise 


The almost-unnoticed decision of 
the voters that their legislators are 
entitled to $4,800 salary a year in a 
symbolic way brings to an end the 
piratical period in Texas politics. 

Gone forever are the “good old 
days” of beefsteaks, bourbon, and 
blondes—of bought votes and sold 
souls—of public piety and private 
profit among our legislators. We may 
find a few of the old sort now and 
again, but the weapons of the strug- 
gle for social control have changed. 

The first reform that really mat- 
tered was the lobby control law. Full 
of loopholes, it meant little as a law, 
but even a political climate can pass 
through loopholes, and the enactment 
of the law put lobbyists on notice that 
they were fair game for the press and 
the public. 

The pay raise is the second vital 


change. No longer does a man need 
to be wealthy or self-sacrificing of 
self and family to serve in the legis- 
lature. The moderate salary he will 
get will defray his costs and make 
up, to some extent, for income he 
loses by coming to Austin. The old, 
old lobby trick—stall ’em off, then 
starve 'em out—will work no more. 


Expl. anation 


Explaining their endorsement of 
five Republicans for the legislature, 
San Antonio press crowed about 
them, ‘These five men have said they 
will oppose ANY new taxes.” Now 
hear that. About four out of every 
ten San Antonians voted for them. 
Twentieth century Texas. 








Sseree 








Manning in The Arizona Republic 


‘One Texan Who Knows How Big It Is’ 








The Press in Elections 


AUSTIN 

Most Democrats (I use the word 
generally in order that our editor may 
qualify, as you will note on the fol- 
lowing page) are driven into the 
hairy arms of the Marxist dogma 
whenever they contemplate the polit- 
ical plight of the big American press. 


Big-city newspapers again support- 
‘ed the Republican presidential nomi- 
nee in overwhelming numbers; this 
time, according to the New York 
Times, by about three or four to one. 
This happens, of course, every four 
years. The classic incongruity was in 
1936, when 80% of the big papers 
supported Landon against Roosevelt, 
the year Roosevelt carried every state 
in the Union except Maine and Ver- 
mont. 


The discrepancy has always been 
somewhat more exaggerated in our 
good home state, where big-paper 
conservatism (with notable exceptions 
like the Houston Post) is considerably 
more provincial, dogmatic, and un- 
civilized: the alternative to the con- 
servative candidate, they tell us here, 
is always disloyalty and disaster. We 
all remember the senatorial election 
two summers ago. Only five Texas 
dailies supported Ralph Yarborough 
over Bill Blakley, and Yarborough 
won almost as convincingly as Roose- 
velt in 1936. 

This time, as ever, the large Texas 
papers were just about solid for the 
losing man: the Dallas News, the 
Dallas Times-Herald, the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, the Fort Worth Press, 
the Houston Post, the Houston Chron- 
icle, the Houston Press, the San An- 
tonio Light, the San Antonio Express, 
et al. Kennedy carried the state by 
about 30,000 votes. If folks had cast 
their votes proportionate to the en- 


dorsements of the  big-circulation 
press, however, we estimate Nixon 
would have carried the day by 
around 750,000. 


In any give-and-take democratic 
society, should there not be some 
rough balance among the public me- 
dia between the two differing political 
groups in that society? Why must the 
big American press be so removed 
from the moods and wishes of the 
American people, so consistently at 
odds with the will of the majority? 

The reason, of course, as the hairy 
Marxist tells us, is quite simply that 
the big press is an appendage of big 
business, too suffused in the values of 
the big business community to even 
try to understand what the common, 
average American is thinking and 
feeling and wanting. 


The Marxist stereotype, we jour- 
nalists know, is heavily qualified by 
the working-press traditions of the 
craft: of fairness in the news col- 
umns, of approximate justice in giv- 
ing the opponent his say, of at least a 
modicum of intelligence and civilized 
argument on the editorial pages, and 
of the admirable tradition of the re- 
forming crusade. The fact that the 
working American journalist, partic- 
ularly on the outstanding Northern 
newspapers, is usually a liberal and 
a Democrat further qualifies the 
stereotype. 


But there is nothing quite so sad 
in our public life, in America and in 
Texas, as the simple, uncontested 
fact that our press almost unani- 
mously belongs to the publisher, and 
has failed to descend from the hoary 
plane of high finance and entrenched 
money to the level of the people 
themselves. W.M. 
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Goodbye, ‘Texas Democrats’ 


AUSTIN 

I had more fun voting Tuesday 
than I ever have before. It happened 
this way: 

Last May I heard about a damaging 
pamphlet mailed out to Austin voters 
against Vernon Teofan, a candidate 
for justice of the peace. The pamphlet 
was based on the theory of guilt by 
association with relatives; in capital 
letters it also identified Teofan as a 
“Notre Dame Graduate.” 

The winner of the primary was a 
person named Curtis Lacy. 

Bill Grissom, the young Republi- 
can opposing Lacy in the general 
election, visited me in the fall. He 
brought along that notorious pam- 
phlet. He showed me what he iden- 
tified as Lacy’s traffic record. Most 
of us have some offenses on our rec- 
ords, but there were so many on this 
one, the man had been marked down 
as an habitual defender. He did seem 
‘a little rash, wanting to fine the rest 
of us. 

The best thing about Grissom was 
that he had participated in the Aus- 
tin sit-ins for integration of lunch- 
counters. A ministerial student, he 
had practiced his Christianity. Mon- 
day night, in a last-minute TV show, 
Lacy “accused” Grissom of partici- 
pating in the sit-ins and said this had 
been conduct unbecoming a man who 
wanted to sit on the bench. 

Grissom said he is somewhat con- 
servative economically, but that did 
not seem to matter very much in a 
justice of the peace race under all 
these circumstances. 

The sunrise over Austin Tuesday 
morning was high blue and orange. 
About 50 of us waited at the polls 
a few minutes before 7 o’clock. 

I knew I could not vote for Lacy, 
and would vote for Grissom. Without 
thinking much about it, I knew that 
no other consideration could require 
me to vote for a man I did not believe 
to be fit for the office he sought. 

Grissom had suggested, on TV the 
night before, either voting for him 
as a Republican by striking Lacy or 
by striking them both and writing 
Grissom in. Now that latter subter- 
fuge I had rejected before 7 a.m. He 
was a Republican, and that was what 
one would be voting for; I would vote 
for him as what he was. 


Puzziine NO MORE 
about that, I stood in the fine fall 
morning, under the covered walkway 
leading into the school where my 
boy is a third grader, and remem- 
bered an earlier decision to write in 
Maury Maverick, Jr., of San Antonio 
for U.S. senator. 

I would have felt degraded as a cit- 
izen, voting for one man for vice 
president and U.S. senator, leaving 
him the choice, if he won both jobs, 
of which one to take, and then hav- 
ing another election to elect a new 
senator. There was also point in cast- 
ing a hopeful vote for Maverick with 
Allan Shivers sounding like he would 
want to try for the Senate seat. 


“Price Daniel?” I found myself 
asking. He has been a fair governor; 
about 50-50. Ordinarily I would vote 
for him. But the Republican, Bill 
Steger, was not a real contestant— 
nothing was really involved in the 
race. There was one important con- 
sideration, however. Each vote for 
the Democrat for governor gives each 
precinct 1/300th of a vote in the next 
series of state party conventions. My 
precinct (in which Sen. Ralph Yar- 
borough also lives and votes) will be 
dominated by conservatives for at 
least the next four years, and maybe 
forever (which may not, however, be 
as long as we think). I did not want 
my vote to strengthen the weight of 
my precinct under the unit-rule dis- 
tortion in the subsequent conventions. 
Well, I would not vote for the right- 
wing Republican, Steger; but I could 
write in Robert C. Eckhardt of Hous- 
ton, the best qualified liberal prospect 
for the Governor’s chair. 

Ben Ramsey? No! Will Wilson? . 
And the it was I realized that I was 
reaching my personal decision on 
each of the races. I was not there to 
perform a function; to draw a few 


lines and go home, a good Democrat. 
I was there to do what I damn 
pleased: to express who I was by each 
vote I cast. Suddenly, at the last min- 
ute because I had not even confront- 
ed the choices in my imagination un- 
til then, I was thinking through each 
contest without assuming I should 
vote for the Democrat. Voters who 
have never tried this in a general 
election would be surprised how good 
it makes you feel. 


SeLectinG a well-lit 
card-board cubbyhole, I voted for 
Kennedy-Johnson with a great deal 
of pleasure and with fearful hope for 
the national result. I wrote in Eck- 
hardt. 

I think Ben Ramsey is a reaction- 
ary, anti-union segregationist (very 
witty, dry-witty chap) and I do not 
want him for lieutenant governor. 
Nor the Republican—why vote for 
Republicans unless they offer us a 
liberal choice? All I could do was 
write somebody else in. I thought of 
Henry B. Gonzalez, but he is stand- 
ing for senator this time; of Charles 
Herring, but he is, also. Then I re- 
membered Creekmore Fath, working 
in Washington on the Yarborough 
subcommittee to keep the campaign 
fair, and I wrote him in. I enjoyed the 
horror this would cause some of the 


conservatives tabulating the results. 

Will Wilson seems to me to be a 
subtler Ben Ramsey in the govern- 
ment. On economics, the Attorney 
General almost always holds with the 
big banks, the big insurance compa- 
nies, the big utilities, the biggest oil 
companies. I am not ready to vote for 
him. I wrote in Franklin Jones, Sr., of 
Marshall, who has bearded those very 
interests in the courtrooms of East 
Texas, who has been prosecuted all 
the way to the Texas Supreme Court 
because he dared hint that an insur- 
ance company might pay some poor 
devil’s claim. 

As far as I knew, all the judges 
running on the Democratic ticket 
merited re-election, and _ certainly 
Robert Calvert will make a fine chief 
justice; I voted for them. But when 
I got to Ernest O. Thompson for Rail- 
road Commissioner, I asked myself, 
Why should I vote for one of the 
three commissioners who have turned 
the state’s oil regulatory agency into 
a production control division for the 
international oil cartel? 

Who in Texas has showed he under- 
stands that the interests of the big 
international companies are hostile 
to those of Texas independent oilmen 
and many of the values of a liberal 
society? Why, Barnes Broiles, pub- 
lisher and editor of the Jacksonville 


Johnson and the 


AUSTIN 

Lyndon Johnson’s progression from 
an immensely powerful legislative 
leader representing a border South- 
ern state to a national leader ranking 
second in what is undoubtedly to be 
a liberal reform administration will 
provide some of the most interesting 
questions of the next few years in 
American politics. 


There should be little doubt, this 
writer contends, that Johnson’s place 
on the ticket was a strength rather 
than a weakness to the Kennedy 
forces. The Kennedy people them- 
selves have said that without him 
the Democrats would not have won 
the election. The South did not .re- 
main completely solid, just as it split 
in 1928, 1948, 1952, and 1956, but 
with Kennedy’s strong stance on civil 
rights and his Catholicism as two 
towering obstacles, Johnson’s candi- 
dacy was a crucial factor in prevent- 
ing Nixon from making inroads else- 
where on the Southern front—in 
North Carolina with 14 electoral 
votes, in South Carolina with 8, in 
Georgia with 12, in Louisiana with 
10, and particularly in Texas. Nor 
have we been convinced that he ap- 
preciably slowed down the ticket in 
key Northern states and in Califor- 
nia. 

Liberals had just as well admit 
that Texas’ 24 electoral votes would 
probably not have gone to Kennedy 
in this dangerously close election 
without Johnson on the ticket. For 
those many political veterans older 
than this writer who have been 
around to take vigorous and cour- 
ageous stands for liberalism’in state 
politics and for hard-hitting legisla- 
tive action in Washington during the 
Eisenhower years, this may not be 
an easy admission. Johnson has done 
considerable injury to indigenous lib- 
eral movements here over the course 
of the years, he has hurt many peo- 
ple, and in the seething complex of 
Texas politics he has often shown no 
sympathy with the great social is- 
sues which the 1960 party platform 
set forth and which he is now uphold- 
ing. With a fine Machiavellian touch 
he has played liberals against con- 
servatives for his own ends and ad- 
vancement, and in the process he has 
from time to time _ materially 
strengthened those very ultra-con- 
servative forces in Texas which large- 
ly went against the Democrats in 
this election, warning us of the immi- 
nent doom of the republic if Kennedy 
won. 
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In THE HARD GEOME- 
TRY of elections, however, it must be 
conceded that no other running-mate 
Kennedy considered in Los Angeles 
would have contributed so valuably to 
his close victory. Freeman? He could 
not win his gubernatorial race in 
Minnesota. Symington? A _ consider- 
ably less able man with much less in- 
fluence in the South. Jackson? As 
national Democratic chairman he 
could not carry his home state Wash- 
ington. Humphrey or Williams? As a 
move in the ideological re-alignment 
of the national parties either would 
have been a boon, but what would 
have been the price of that effort 
toward realignment? The loss of most 
of the Southern and border-state com- 
plex, the loss of the election, and with 
it four more years of half-measures 
and lip-service to reform under di- 
vided government, while national pur- 
pose continued to rot away, more and 
more clotted with the rampant pri- 
vate indulgence of the ’fifties. 


Despite early rumors that he might 
give only token assistance, Johnson 
has worked arduously for this ticket. 
No one who watched him on his Texas 
tours could say he has not endorsed 
his younger running-mate graciously 
and enthusiastically. Nor did he (or 
Kennedy) leave anyone in doubt as 
to who was the number one man on 
the ticket. Johnson is an immensely 
ambitious man, and no doubt he has 
seen his vice-presidential candidacy 
under the circumstances as valuable 
to future presidential aspirations. 
Having got his law through an ac- 
quiescing legislature, he stood in the 
secure position of being unable to 
lose whatever happened. The fact re- 
mains that Johnson has traveled all 
over the country, including the South, 
pledging that a Democratic admin- 
istration will stand for equal rights 
“regardless of race, religion, or re- 
gion.” He has unequivocably endorsed 
FEPC, Forand-type medical legisla- 
tion, federal aid to education, federal 
housing, and the increased minimum 
wage for more workers. As much as 
any one man in the South perhaps, he 
has contributed to the final demise of 
the religious test for the presidency. 


He has been called a traitor and a 
Judas throughout the South and in 
his own state. Spending some time in 
Mississippi a few weeks ago, this 
writer was impressed by the deep, 
unyielding bitterness and resentment 
Johnson inspired after Los Angeles. 
For a man who takes all criticism far 
too personally—which is one of his 
greatest shortcomings as a politician 
and explains much of his relentless 


Daily Progress. He wrote an editorial 
the other day condemning the Rail- 
road Commission as “a tool” of the © 
biggest oil companies to the detri- 
ment of the Texas independents. He 
got my vote. I struck some Democrats 
too conservative or sticky-fingered. 

Then I voted for Bill Grissom, Re- 
publican-Christian. 


As I LEFT THE POLLS I 
knew, as I had not known before, that 
liberal Texas people have been tricked 
into bondage by a conservative legis- 


lature—a legislature which phrased 
a pledge on the Democratic primary 
ballot to attempt to bind Democratic 
voters to the nominees “of this pri- 
mary,” thus leaving them unpledged 
with respect to the national nominees 
of the Democratic national conven- 
tion—a legislature which wants Dem- 
ocrats loyal to Texas reactionaries 
but not to the great national liberals. 

So many write-ins seemed futile 
and off-point; but they were not; for 
what is more futile than a habit-vote, 
and what more off-point than a 
vote for a man you do not believe in? 
If the people of the state would refuse 
to be hog-tied' to the nominees of a 
party who have turned out, more 
often than not, to be sluggish, special- 
interest conservatives, we would have 
more competition between our par- 
ties, more pride in our politics, and 
more liberalism among our public 
men. R.D. 


Election 


political behavior—this must not have 
been a particularly gratifying expe- 
rience 


Tue ACID TEST of John- 


son’s campaign pledges, and in no 
small measure one of the gauges of 
his political course in the future, will 
come in the next Congress. When the 


chips are down, how successfully and 
enthusiastically will he support Ken- 
nedy’s ambitious reform program? 
With Kennedy himself pledged to a 
breakthrough in civil rights, how vig- 
orously and effectively will Johnson 
lend his prestige and influence among 


the more civilized Southern legisla- 
tors toward real progress on this 
most perilous of all national prob- 
lems? Will he enlist Speaker Rayburn 


to active support of the administra- 
tion on all fronts? 

We have heard much in this cam- 
paign from Texas political provin- 
cials, men who will probably never 
truly understand the crisis in Ameri- 


can civilization for what it really is, 
that the election of Johnson would 
provide a conservative check to the 
reforming impulses of a Kennedy ad- 
ministration. They told us, in so many 


words, that with Johnson on the team 
as blocking back, the impetuous 
young captain would ultimately have 
to keep the ball around midfield and 
play for the tie. 

In the long run, on the pages of 
our children and grandchildren’s his- 


tories, Johnson’s place in the story 
of our times will rest on this consid- 
eration: Liberated now from his Tex- 


as constituency, will he have the vis- 
ion to rise above the provincial in- 
terests which have often seemed to 
enclose him and become, with Ken- 
nedy, a genuine national leader and 
spokesman, speaking in the accents 
of all the people, devoted without 
qualification to progress and human- 
ity in a stark and dangerous age? 


Johnson is no ordinary man from 
the provinces. He is a man of great 
abilities. He has wielded enormous 


power, perhaps more than any legis- 
lator in our history. But he has often 
wielded that power without purpose 
or vigor, as if in a vacuum. How 
much he rises now to genuine states- 
manship will depend partly on the 
manner in which his own presidential 
ambitions feel out the shifting ter- 
rain. But most of all, as with all poli- 
ticians of all ages, Johnson’s evolu- 
tion into something more than what 
he has been will rest on that subtle 
chemistry of decision and change, of 
belief and courage and human feeling 
within the strange depths of his own 
baffling self, where a man’s essential 
character lies. W.M. 
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Highway 


Texas steel companies have 
won a little-noticed fight 
against the use of manufac- 
tured foreign steel products on 
Texas highway projects, al- 
though federal approval of 
the new ban is expected to be 
on a day-to-day basis. 

The Texas Highway Dept. has 
banned the use of foreign mate- 
rials—that is, materials imported 
from beyond U.S. borders—on 
state-financed highway projects 
since 1956. 

Last July the Texas highway 
commissioners, acting without a 
public hearing, issued Minute Or- 
der 48101, banning the use of all 
foreign materials on all highway 
construction projects in Texas, in- 
cluding those involving federal 
aid. There was an immediate out- 
cry, especially from those inter- 
ested in the import-export busi- 
ness centered around Houston. 

In August the commissioners 
held a public hearing. The tran- 
script runs 75 pages. 

Spokesmen for the foreign trade 
business in Texas, leading off the 
hearing, warned of international 
repercussions, damage to the na- 
tional interest, and making the 
US. program for better trading 
terms in foreign lands seem to be 
hypocritical. 

William Dazey of Houston, 
counsel for the Consul of Japan 
there, said the Japanese must 
trade to survive, and “if they 
don’t trade in dollars, they will 
trade in rubles.” Japanese, he 
pointed out, buy a million bales 
of cotton from Texas, as well as 
Texas wheat, soy beans, corn, 
petro - chemicals, oil, resin, and 
paints, and it would be a hard 
blow to the Texas economy should 
they decided the US. is not “‘fur- 
nishing them the dollars’’ with 
which to buy these products. 


Imports 


Herb Petry, chairman of the 
commission, retorted, “‘This is a 
policy established by one depart- 
ment of this state, which is sup- 
ported in the main by revenue 
from the citizens of this state.’’ 
Dazey asked him whether the 
policy did not violate state laws 
requiring competitive bidding. 
Petry replied: “You have a very 
good point. How far would we 
carry it? Would we .. . purchase 
Volkswagens instead of Fords, 
Chevrolets, and Plymouths?”’ Yes, 
Dazey replied — if they were 
cheapest and best—‘‘because you 
are using tax money.”’ 


Alan Newhouse, Houston, presi- 
dent of the Texas International 
Trade Assn., presented its resolu- 
tion stating that the department's 
order embarrasses and hampers 
the U. S. in foreign affairs and 
that Texas products such as cot- 
ton, citrus, rice, carbon black, 
chemicals, and manufactured ar- 
ticles “must be paid for largely 
with the dollars that the foreign 
countries earn by selling their 
products to the U.S." The ban 
on foreign materials, the resolu- 
tion asserted, ‘‘creates an unfa- 
vorable image of Texas around 
the world.”’ 

Chief highway engineer Dewitt 
Greer made the point that the 
U.S. Buy-American Act has “a 
sliding scale’’ preferential] to U.S. 
products. 


Getting Dollars 

Wellington Abbey, editor of the 
Cotton Digest, Houston, stated 
that last year Texas exported four 
million bales of cotton, almost its 
total production, with Japan and 
Germany leading buyers. ‘‘The 
only way they can get dollars is 
to sell us products,’’ he said. 

Robert Horlander, spokesman 
for the Houston World Trade 





Assn., said the port of Houston 
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Ban: Texas Protectionism 


about 65,000 tons of steel, but 
shipped 27,000, whereas imports 
were 180,000 tons that year. 
“We're talking about survival at 
Houston,” he said. 

There are, he said, five steel 
mills in Texas. Four thousand 
work at Sheffield, so roughly 40,- 
000-plus draw their livelihood in 
part or totally from Sheffield; 
statewide, this latter figure would 
be 100,000 for all five mills, said 
the Sheffield spokesman. 

Dazey (for Japan) rose to ask 
if Leo would say “whether or 
not he made an effort to meet the 
price of the competitive imported 
steel during the period he said 
he lost so much of the market?”’ 
Leo said he would ‘“‘let them come 
up with it (the point) later.’’ 

Wendell Johnson, representing 
Texas Steel Co. in Fort Worth, 
said that firm employs 600 Tex- 
ans with annual payroll of more 
than $3 million. The principal 
product is concrete reinforcing 
bars. The argument that the ban 
order helped communism was, 
he said, “fantastic exaggeration.”’ 
Foreign purchases of Texas goods 
do not result from ‘“‘altruistic mo- 
tives’; they will continue. The 
test should be, he said, what “‘is 
in the best interests of Texas and 
Texans."’ 

“We can and should receive 
protection at the state level, in 
the state where we live, where 
we earn, and where we spend,” 
he concluded. Taxpayers’ money 
should not be used te foster ‘“‘un- 
fair foreign competition.” 

M. R. Dodson, speaking for 
Lone Star Steel Co. of Dallas, said 
the basic reason for the dispute 
arises from the fact ‘‘that for- 
eign-made products usually can 
be purchased in this country at 
a lower price than domestically 
produced materials.” He argued 
that purchases of foreign goods 
generate no tax revenues, while 
purchases of U.S. goods do. 

“When we import foreign mate- 
rails we automatically import un- 
employment,”’ Dodson continued. 
One ton of imported steel ‘“‘re- 
sults in 15 man hours of unem- 
ployment in the steel industry.” 

During 1959, 380,000 tons of im- 
ports came into the Galveston 
port area representing ‘‘products 
that are produced by Lone Star 
Steel Co. . . . This represents al- 
most nine months of full produc- 
tion for our company.’’ Lone Star 
has laid off many workers, he 
said. Another result: losses to re- 
tail traders in the wake of unem- 
ployment. 

R. H. Maddux, president, the 
Lofland Co., small fabricators in 
Houston and. Dallas, said the 
Houston trade spokesman had 
“failed to mention that the city 
of Houston does not permit the 
use of foreign steel in their con- 
struction program.’ He spoke of 
faulty workmanship in foreign 
steel received in Houston. 


is a gigantic system of 18 private 
and 23 public wharves for an in- 
dustrial complex along the ship 
channels valued at $100 million 
per mile with a total annual pay- 
roll of $500 million a year. The 
port’s 1959 commerce exceeded $4 
billion. All this was endangered by 
the highway import ban, he main- 
tained. 

Horlander thought it “incom- 
prehensible’”’ that a state agency 
would ban foreign goods from 
highway work when the Houston 
port, the second port in the US., 
“is enjoying such an overwhelm- 
ing favorable balance of trade,’’ 
$820 million in exports opposed 
to $301 million in imports. 

There was almost a threat in a 
letter from the consul-general of 
Belgium in Houston, J. F. Herpin: 
“Let us have free trade, and 
don’t compel your own customers 
to look, for example, for cotton 
in Africa, or citrus in the Middle 
East, when it’s so.much easier to 
get them in Texas.”’ 

Charges with political impact 
came from Robert Collins of 
Houston, manager of Indussa 
Corp., reading a statement for 
the American Institute for Im- 
ported Steel: The order, he said, 
“will constitute a subsidy at the 
taxpayer’s expense for a few, a 
very few, local businessmen. 
Whether the creation of such a 
subsidy is a proper function of 
the highway department without 
authorization from the legislature 
or the people is highly question- 
able.’’ There are, he said, at least 
as many Texas firms and work- 
ers engaged in imports and re- 
lated fields as in steel. 

“It will be difficult, indeed,” 
Collins argued, “for representa- 
tives of the US. to ask for fur- 
ther reductions in foreign tariffs 
and quotas when they have to 
explain away an absolute prohi- 
bition on imported steel by the 
government of. Texas.”’ 

Nelson Stitt, counsel for the 
U.S. Japan Council, Washington, 
argued that while there is some 
competition in steel, “price com- 
petition, by and large, is non- 
existent,”” and prices would go 
up under the order. “This prohi- 
bition will help ne one in Texas 
except a couple of steel producers, 
and probably won’t help them 
much,” he said. As to free world 
trade, “‘it will make us look like 
hypocrites, if not lars.”’ 

The vice-consul of the Republic 
of Germany in Houston, W. F. 
Knips, had little to say, speaking 
briefly of the “beautiful high- 
ways’’ of Texas and hoping mate- 
rials of his country would con- 
tinue to be used in their construc- 
tion. Laughingly, Petry told him, 
“Flattery will get you everywhere 
with this organization.”’ 


100,000 Texans 


The case for the order was led 
off by Walter Leo, Sheffield divi- 
sion of Armco Steel Corp. in| Edward Zaremba, vice-president 
Houston. In 1959, he said, 52,000| of Southern States Steel Corp. in 
tons of reinforcing bars alone+Dallas and Beaumont, said there 
came to various Gulf ports from| are four different prices at four 
Japan. By their order, he told the| different mills in Texas steel, and 
commissioners, ‘‘you have cer-| there is no such thing as uni- 
tainly improved our chances to| formity of prices. 
stay in business, to keep this mill Germany Speaks 
running, and would prevent us . 
from moving plants to “foreign ‘The concluding statement was 
coyntries.”’ made by E. B. Germany, presi- 

In 195, he said, without im-| Gent of tone oj rg Naa 

also chairman o e Texas In- 
ESC es De Oe dustrial Cmsn. of the state gov- 


“BOW” WILLIAMS |/2222"" 


knowledge of the Texas Industrial 
When Your Home 








Cmsn.,’"’ he began. 

Lone Star worker layoffs were 
expected to reach 3,000, he said, 
“before we catch up again with 


Check With Us 

About Special the market of all these imported 

Savings On Our goods.” One order of foreign pipe 

Poll “was bid in under us—$134,000 on 
one $800,000 order,”’ he said. 


‘*These things are not just E. B. 
Germany of Lone Star Steel that 
I’m talking about; I'm talking 
about the possible 200,000 work- 











ers that work in all of the vari- 








ous facets of the industry in Texas, 
and I’m also talking about the 
10,000 stockholders . . . we rep- 
resent all of the economy of Tex- 
as." He spoke of the increasing 
costs of unemployment compen- 
sation in Texas, and “a very dan- 
gerous situation in our Texas 
economy.”’ 

Foreign firms pay 41 cents an 
hour, “and we pay our labor $3.50 
an hour.’ Imports import that 
difference, too, he said. 

Petry said that under the state- 
financed projects ban, the de- 
partment had not noticed any in- 
creases in steel prices. 


The State’s Decision 

In just half an hour, the three 
commissioners cancelled the pre- 
vious order and banned all im- 
ported ‘‘manufactured materials’’ 
from Texas highway construction. 

Imported raw materials can be 
finished at U.S. mills and then 
“will be considered acceptable”’ 
under the order, but finished ma- 
terials from foreign sources are 
banned. 

The ban applies on a “project- 
by-project’’ basis subject to the 
approval of the federal Bureau of 
Roads, which has not yet set a 
national policy on the issue. 

In an official interpretation, the 
commissioners said that accepta- 
ble raw imports include ‘‘paint 
pigment, pig iron, wire billets, 
crude oil, and cement clinker’’ if 
they are processed in U.S. mills. 

Banned are such foreign prod- 
ucts as structural shapes, wire 
mesh, wire cable, asphalt, and 
portland cement. R.D. 


Pro-Red Sheet 
Sent to Liberals 


AUSTIN 

An unsigned 2l-page mimeo- 
graphed statement about recent 
Texas politics, arguing in its con- 
cluding pages that communists 
@re much abused but “have no 
partisan interests’’ and work for 
“brotherhood, peace, and happi- 
ness,"’ has been received by some 
Texas liberals. 

Mailed from Austin in envelopes 
bearing no return address, the ma- 
terial is entitled “1960 Election 
Campaign in Texas.’ The first 19 
page seem to be a liberal per- 
son’s review of Texas affairs. On 
pages 20 and 21, under a subtitle, 
“The Role of Communists,’’ it is 
argued that the communists are 
vilified, but represent workers 
and minorities, oppose monopo- 
lies, advance socialism, and are 
internationalists. 

A minister now living in South 
Texas states that he received the 
statement on Nov. 1. 
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| Louisiana Still Says ‘No’ 


(Tuesday in Baton Rouge, the 
state legislature approved a 29- 
package segregation program giv- 
ing Gov. Jimmie H. Davis au- 
thority to close Louisiana schools 
rather than integrate them and 
laying groundwork for transfer of 
local school authority to the state 
committee level, this latter strat- 
egem intended to thwart New Or- 
leans integration. As though to 
symbolize the new division of 
opinion in the South on the is- 
sue, however, the same day in 
Arkansas voters rejected a pro- 
posal to give Gov. Orval Faubus 
authority to close the schools ra- 
ther than integrate. 


(The Observer’s Louisiana cor- 
respondent explains the events 
leading up to the five-day session 
of the Louisiana legislature and 
the 29 bills in the story below.— 
Ed.) 


From Our Louisiana 
Correspondent 
BATON ROUGE, La. 
The 140 members of the 

Louisiana legislature, their 
secretaries, staffs, sergeants- 
at-arms, and other lawmaking 
accoutrement converged here 
five days for what Gov. Jim- 
mie Davis calls “aan emergency 
session.” 


Their mission: to keep five Ne- 
gro girls, each six years old, from 
establishing a beachhead in two 
currently all-white schools. 


Gov. Davis has even mentioned 
using the state militia. 


Davis himself has been ordered 
in a federal injunction to keep 
his hands off the Orleans Parish 
(county) School Board’s efforts 
to implement the federal court’s 
integration order. 


The injunction resulted from 
Davis’ attempt to take personal 
command of the city’s schools 
last August. A three-judge féderal 
panel gave authority back to the 
school board, issued Davis the 
hands-off order, and slapped a 
contempt citation against Louisi- 
ana Atty. Gen. Jack Gremillion. 
Gremillion is still on his good be- 
havior on a suspended sentence. 


But there’s no injunction 
against the legislature. 


Davis, in his call, listed four 
reasons for the session: legislation 
on education, states’ rights, the 
police power of the state, and “a 
state militia.’’ 


The reference to ‘‘state militia’ 
was not explained. Louisiana law 
recognizes both the National 
Guard and an unorganized militia 
as ‘‘state militia.’”’ Conceivably 
Davis could muster all males in 
the state who are subject to mili- 
tary duty but are not already in 
the armed forces reserves or Na- 
tional Guard. 


Davis does not consider himself 
bound by the federal injunction. 
He says it was never served on 
him personally. The injunction, 
along with other federal legal 
Papers and subpoenas, is framed 
under clear plastic on the floor 
of Davis’ outer office. 
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That's where it fell when a US. 
marshal tired of a three-day game 
of hide-and-seek with Davis, who 
sneaked in through back ‘exits to 
conduct the state’s affairs. The 
marshall poked the papers at 
one of Davis’ aides and said the 
serving was binding. The aide 
backed off, and the papers flut- 
tered to the floor. 


Louisiana has two state agen- 
cies dedicated to bolstering the 
state’s racial barriers. One is the 
joint legislative committee on seg- 
regation, which turns out “‘segre- 
gation legislation’’ on everything 
from welfare doles to the sanctity 
of the Confederate flag. The other 
is the newly-created state sov- 
ereignty commission, which until 
recently has merely warned 
against ‘‘creeping federalism.” 


On the day of Davis’ call for 
the special session, some 200,000 
pamphlets were mailed out by the 
commission and committee bear- 
ing the title: “Don’t be brain- 
washed—We don’t have to inte- 
grate our schools.”’ 


Some excerpts: 

“Dirty work is being done by 
a sorry lot of dupes trying to stir 
up racial hatred. 

“Do we want our youth thrown 
in close contact with a people of 
different racial origin, setting the 
stage for inter-racial marriage? 

‘Resist all attempts of subver- 
sive groups to brainwash you into 
believing that all is lost .. . that 
integration is inevitable.”’ 


A poll of the New Orleans leg- 
islative delegation and some city 
politicos uncovered a feeling of 
resentment against Baton Rouge’s 
intervention in city affairs in vio- 
lation of home rule. 


“TI think it is a shame that the 
Governor would call a session to 
deal with a predominantly New 
Orleans problem without consult- 
ing any of the legislators from 
New Orleans, without even let- 
ting the leaders of our delegation 
know what he has in mind,” said 
Sen. Michael O’Keefe. * © 


“My constituents have over- 
whelmingly indicated that they 








desire the public school system 
to remain open and as their rep- 
resentative I feel obligated to up- 
hold the laws of this nation and 
State," said Rep. Salvador An- 
zelmo. 

“I believe generally that the 
New Orleans delegation will op- 
Pose any attempt to close our 
public schools,’’ said Rep. Mau- 
rice Landrieu. Rep. George Tes- 
Sier agreed. Asked if he would 
vote to boot out of office the city 
officials who have expressed their 
intention to yield to the federal 
court order, Tessier said such ac- 
tion would be ‘‘immoral.’”’ The 
delegation’s leader, Rep. Edward 
F. Lebreton Jr., also opposed such 
a plan. 

The five Negro girls, candidates 
for white first grade classes in 
two city schools, were chosen 
through the “pupil placement” 
plan. School officials said that 
of 137 applicants for a Negro-to- 
white school transfer, only the 
five passed the “psychology”’ and 
“maturity” tests required under 
the plan. No announcement was 
made of the disposition of one 
application for a transfer from 
an all-white school to an all-Ne- 
gro school. 

The school board has an- 
nounced plans to segregate sex- 
ually all classes it integrates ra- 
cially. Co-educational classes will 
continue in racially segregated 
grades, but there will be separate 
first grade classrooms for boys 
and girls. This plan will go into 
effect Nov. 14, says school board 
president Lloyd Rittiner, ‘‘unless 
the legislature does something to 
halt us.” 

Rittiner and three of the other 
four board members have been 
tagged ‘‘scalawags’’ by White 
Citizens’ Council press releases. 
The only member to escape the 
council’s wrath is Emile Wagner, 
who said he would prefer closing 
the city’s schools to integrating 
them. 





HEADLINE DEPT. 
Sex Choice 
Seen Likely 
By Scientist 
—Austin American, Nov. 3. 


For the Record 


Sirs: Either The Texas Observer | 
misunderstood John Wayne as| 
quoted in your issue of October, 
or else the ‘‘Duke’’ spoke an un- 
truth. I have not talked with Mr. | 
Dobie about this, but I am cer- 
tain that he no more than I ever | 
“checked out’’ a fact used by Mr 
Wayne in his ‘‘Alamo’’ movie. I 
made two visits to Brackettville 
during the filming and on one 
visit Mr. Dobie and I went to- 


“‘spectacular’’ being filmed by 
General Motors about the making) 
of the movie, along with a goot 
many other Texans. Nobody could 
have been nicer or more agree- 
able than Mr. Wayne. But the only 
advice I recall our giving was 
when Dobie, listening to Chill 
Wills and Ken Curtis during a lull 
on location sing some of Dmitri 
Tiomkin’s sound-track music in 

cluding ‘‘Tennessee Babe,’’ told 
Wayne he ought to substitute “La 
Paloma’ and other Latin folk 
songs. This advice was unheeded 

My principal contribution was to 
say, when asked, that Texans pro 

nounced Bexar like the name of 
a favorite aspirin—but I notice 
in the movie it also comes out as 
“Bear” and “Bay-Harr’’ and as 
a near-rhyme with Texas. 


Like many other Texas guests 
at Brackettville, Mr. Dobie and I 
were benevolent well-wishers and 
sympathetic encouragers of a 
twelve-million dollar enterprise 
devoted to Texas history. But we 





gether to appear briefly in a TV} ‘ 


Bp. ape 


tainly none, if any, of the blame. 

My publishers tried doggedly 
and bravely to get the movie com- 
pany to buy my book about the 
Alamo (13 Days te Glery) as a 
decumentary basis. This failed. 
Texas friends tried to get me on 
as consultant. This too flopped. 
I'm not angry, just uninvolved. 
Mr. Dobie even more 80. 

Lon Tinkle, Dallas. 


Mr. Dobie saw a similar state- 
ment from Mr. Wayne in a Chi- 
cago newspaper. Evidently Holly- 

00d has taken advantage of two 
Texans’ unwariness.— 


friendly 


Ed 
‘Only an Idiot’? 


irs: I would like to refer you 

to the filth in the Oct. 21 issue. 
This type of story is communistic 
thought. The articles that I am 
referring to are titled, ‘‘Nicey 
Nixon and the GOP” and “Ken- 
nedy Nov. 8.’ The author, Mr. 
Franklin Jones (of ‘‘Nicey Nixon’’ 
ed has been most misin- 
formed but you let this mess 
go into the make-up of your 
paper, so you are the guilty one. 
yne that can slam the Presi- 
lent of the United States the way 
this article does should be put in 
hospital. Do you have 
any education or morals at all? 
For a person to say such 
things about such a devoted and 
hard-working man is undoubtedly 
out of his mind. Only an idiot 
would say that the President was 
packaged and sold as a sage... 


Any 


the state 
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(The following paper prepared 
by Thomas Sutherland was the 
basis of an address at a United 
Nations program at Arlington 
State College, Arlington, Texas, 
October 28. Sutherland, a writer 
and teacher, was formerly staff 
head of the Texas Good Neighbor 
Cmsn. and now teaches on the 
English faculty at Arlington State. 
—Ed.) 


ARLINGTON 

Yesterday at breakfast in the 
redheaded man’s hash house, I 
was listening to a jukebox 
song—not of my own volition. 
The singer was announcing 
_ himself as “‘just a fool” and in 
a wailing voice was describing 
his existence as “catching cold 
and missing airplanes.” The 
aptness of the phrase bright- 
ened briefly a mood that had 
come over me while thinking 
about the United Nations in 
general and about our Latin 
American policy in particular. 
Even though we seem to have 
no remedy for our internation- 
al predicament, I mused, we 
can at least describe it. 

The Cuban predicament is a 
handy example—Cuba and all it 
means in the larger American 
scene. Every newspaper from 
coast to coast and boast to boast 
is busy describing Fidel Castro, 
but no one seems too interested in 
explaining him or in explaining 


bottom of an elevator shaft. The 
Latin Americans date that fall 
back to “macartismo,” a new 
word for witch hunt in the Span- 
ish language. ; 

Why are our American neigh- 
bors to the south so unhappy with 
the United States? The funda- 
mental cause is not McCarthyism 
or any other such unfortunate do- 
mestic mistake, for in internal 
politics the Latin Americans rec- 
ognize our procedure to be pref- 
erable to theirs. The Latin Amer- 
icans only wish that they could 
figure out a way to cast a ballot 
instead of a bullet when they 
vote. In the matter of how to 
elect a government, the prestige 
of the United States is not dimin- 
ished. It is in foreign policy that 
the Latin Americans look upon 
us as pitifully inept and ingenu- 
ous cousins. 

To understand better how the 
Latin American regards his inter- 
national situation, let us create 
in our imaginations an analogy 
by which we might find ourselves 
in his circumstances. 


ET US SUPPOSE that the Re- 

public of Texas never made an 
annexation treaty with the United 
States in 1845 but went on being 
a free, sovereign, and independ- 
ent republic, with flags and pa- 
rades and bombastic speeches on 
the second of March. Immigration 
was limited; investors abroad 





why our neighboring republics 
have refused to chastise him pub- 
licly, as we tried to get them to 
do at the last meeting of Ameri- 
can States in Costa Rica. No one 
seems to have a remedy or plan 
against the crumbling solidarity 
of the American continents. If 
there is any comfort to be found 
in a truthful confession, we can, 
of course, join in with the fool 
who says that he guesses he will 
just keep on catching cold and 


missing airplanes. 


We have been electrified by the 
headline that informs us that the 


Germans are inventing atom 
bombs cheap enough to be turned 
out like cigars. Just what will 
happen after Havana expropriates 
that process was the thought that 
had me moody by the jukebox. 
Thinking over my 30 years of 
visits and study in Latin-America, 
culminating in seven months just 
spent there as a professor, I had 
just taken a poll of my opinion 
and made an unclassified report 
to myself upon our prestige in 
those lands of promise. Nobody 
spat upon me or threw rocks at 
me during my recent stay south 
of the border, but the kindest re- 
mark made about our country was 
to ask with a slow, sad shake of 
the head, ‘‘what happened to the 
United States?” .. . as if speaking 
of a battered body found at the 


were unwilling to risk their mon- 
ey in the republic; there was lit- 
tle growth of any kind compar- 
able to that of the prospering 
United States, in fact, not much 
change in Texas after 1845. 

Let us suppose further that Tex- 
as, always afraid of invasion by a 
neighbor, kept an army at a rela- 
tively high expense to the people, 
and that the generals of this army 
got together with several large 
landowners and decided that the 
people were not to be trusted with 
the government. It was necessary 
to put, let us say, General Side- 
burn in power and keep him per- 
manently as president in the name 
of constitutional government and 
God. President Sideburn, for his 
part, promptly decides that this 
president business is a good thing: 
while he accumulates property 
and industries in his and his 
wife’s name, and deposits what 
cash he can steal from the tax- 
payers in a New York or Swiss 
bank, his other chief concern is 
to maintain his army well sup- 
plied with the latest weapons and 
to jail or exterminate anyone who 
questions the wisdom and right- 
ness of his government. 

The United States, let us say, 
has never done anything espe- 
cially hostile to the Republic of 
Texas, although President Side- 





burn permits his captive press to 





Dallas Observer Letter 


DALLAS 

The “Dallas Friends of the Ob- 
server Committee” has sent out 
a letter to Dallas County liberals 
about the Observer. Signed by 
Otto B. Mullinax, chairman, Cor- 
dye Hall, vice-chairman, and Carl 
Brannin, co-ordinator of the com- 
mittee, the message reads: 


“The Texas Observer is con- 
ducting a state-wide subscription 
campaign to become a self-sup- 
porting liberal paper. For nearly 
six years the annual deficit has 
been paid by a dedicated Houston 

“Texas has enough intelligent 
liberals to underwrite the Ob- 
Server adequately but only a 
small percentage of them recog- 
nize the importance of such a free 
newspaper and support it as sub- 
scribers. 

“This is certainly true in Dal- 
las County, with fewer than 500 








subscribers. Ministers, social 
workers, professional people, un- 
ion officials and members, and 
unclassified citizens, all calling 
themselves liberals are, with few 
exceptions, not found in the sub- 
scription list. 

“And yet the Observer is the 
only paper in Texas that has a 
consistent, constructive policy on 
the race question, civil liberties, 
foreign aid, United Nations, cap- 
ital punishment, child welfare, 
unemployment, labor unionism, 
old age problems, progressive po- 
litical actions, etc. If there wasn’t 
such a paper as the Observer, lib- 
erals would say, ‘Why can’t we 
have a liberal paper in Texas?’” 

The letter then solicits subscrip- 
tions, preferably matching ones 
for the offer of a Dallas founda- 
tion to buy 500 for libraries if 
they are matched, and asks for 
help telephoning and otherwise in 


criticize the United States when 
the people are restless or when 
he is bargaining with U.S. inves- 
tors. There are only a few Yan- 
kees in the country. They all ap- 
pear to be much richer than any- 
one except President - Dictator 
Sideburn and his friends; and 
while not busy managing a few 
large operations that export the 
products of Texas, they spend 
their time exclusively in their 
own company or with the dicta- 
tor’s crowd. 

The United States minister to 
Texas has recently been promoted 


Tom Sutherland 


to ambassador to flatter the Tex- 
ans under a policy called the Good 
Neighbor Policy, which began 
when the United States needed 
more international support from 
her neighbors to the south. The 
United States, under the Good 
Neighbor Policy, is willing to 
give the newest weapons of war 
to Texas and her other neighbors 
to the south, just in case there is 
trouble with her neighbors to the 
east and to the west. 

Nothing could be more agree- 
able to the general (who has now 
been president of Texas for 25 
years). He takes all the arms he 
can get at the first offer, and he 
then figures out that if he says 
enemies of the United States are 
agitating in his country, he can 
get still more. This allows the 
general to exterminate his own 
enemies with more security. 

Let us suppose further that you 
are Texans who are not one of the 
several hundred friends of Gen- 
eral Sideburn, but that. you are 
one of the several million who 
live on cornbread, because meat, 
milk, and eggs cost too much. 
You are tired of eating cornbread, 
and you are even more tired of 
the hunger you endure when corn- 
bread is in short supply. You 
think that you would like to have 
a government that would do some- 
thing about this and other back- 
ward conditions of the Republic. 
The only way to have a new gov- 
ernment, General Sideburn being 
of the disposition that he is, is to 
throw out the general and his 
army. 


BUT THAT IS IMPOSSIBLE BE- 
CAUSE THE UNITED STATES 
HAS GIVEN HIM TOO MANY 
GUNS. That fact runs through 
your mind every day: we can’t 
get rid of the dictator because 








too many guns. How would you 
reason in such a case? You might 
reason very much like the Latin 
American does: This Good Neigh- 
bor Policy is no good for anyone 
but the‘dictator and his friends. 
In any case, this is how the peo- 
ple of Latin America reason, and 
their logic is unassailable al- 
though they may omit some of the 
facts to our credit. 

Major premise: The dictator is 
no good for us. 

Minor premise: U.S. policy is 
for the dictator. 

Conclusion: U.S. policy 
good for us. 

So what happens: sooner or 
later, as time creeps on in Latin 
America, the people throw out 
the dictator. Then the people for- 
get about him, because he is gone, 
but go on hating the United States 
because we are still around. To- 
day we are inheriting the hatred 
Latin Americans have built up for 
their dictators and are losing the 
dictators that we have cultivated. 


is no 


We kicked out a king in 1776 
for reasons similar to but even 
less vital than those reasons that 
impel the Latin Americans to op- 
pose their dictators. Perhaps we 
no longer remember how those 
revolutionaries, plantation owners 
and businessmen that they were, 
the Jeffersons, Washingtons, and 
Franklins, regarded George III— 
a fat, stupid, and bumbling over- 
lord. Today we find that the Latin 
Americans regard us as we once 
regarded the British monarch. 


OU MAY ASK what it matters 

how the Latin Americans re- 
gard us. The answer is that of all 
neighbors their opinions are the 
most valuable: they occupy the 
still undeveloped: frontier of this 
America, this Western garden ot! 
delight and refuge of freedom 
Their population is growing much 
faster than ours and will soon pass 
ours. New technology for produc- 
tion and for living in the tropics 
will make those fertile, green, 
and continental spaces produce for 
man, for the men that live there. 
Will they grow, prosper, become 
powerful, as our friends or as our 
enemies? 


. Khrushchev and company will 
answer that question if we don’t. 
We must have the Latin Ameri- 
can countries as friends and allies 
not only because war may destroy 
all future, but because even if 
there is never a war, a more pow- 
erful Russia, a more powerful 
communist world, may destroy 








the United States has given him 


whatever we consider worth liv- 


‘ ‘Catching Cold and Missing Airplanes’ 


ing for: the right to freedom and 
love. 

Heretofore we have had unen- 
thusiastic support of the Latin 
American republics in the United 
Nations. Even this support is 
dwindling. Khrushchev and Castro 
embraced in New York and made 
a strong appeal to the Latins and 
the Africans. When will we see 
Khrushchev embracing the man 
who replaces Trujillo, or Somoza, 
or the coffee oligarchy of El Sal- 
vador, or the government of Para- 
guay, or any other neighboring 
republic? When will we be listen- 
ing to such new chieftains deride 
the very country that first struck 
for the kind of freedom that they 
new celebrate? Never, I hope. 
But if our policy does not change, 
we will live to see that bitter day. 

What can we do about the Latin 
American republics—20 countries, 
a last frontier on the verge of 
great growth? What can we do to 
prevent the triumph in every one 
of these fertile countries of a 
revolutionary chief who hates the 
United States and loves his cheer- 
ing section in Moscow? What can 
we do to keep them voting with 
us in the United Nations, where, 
take it or leave it, we represent 
the freedom of the individual? 


WILL NOW suggest two reme- 

dies, so that if war breaks out 
in the next few minutes we can at 
least die thinking about what we 
might have done. 

We can change our policy from 
a singular and monotonous con- 
cern with the dollar, its nurture 
end care, to an awareness of and 
a sympathy and concern with the 
nourishment and care of the econ- 
omies of these neighboring coun- 
tries, and the service of these 
economies for the people who live 
within them. When the people be- 
gin to enjoy some of the potential 
prosperity of their areas, we will 
not have to worry about our in- 
vestments. Until this happens we 
can expect every disgruntled stu- 
dent to raise a cry against Uncle 
Sugar and, if he can, take over 
Uncle’s accounts and fixtures. To 
put it briefly and in the latest 
vernacular, let’s get with the peo- 
ple before the psychos kick out 
the squares and give us an anxi- 
ety complex. 

And as a second step, we can 
start training young people in 


Spanish and Portuguese and in the 
scientific ability to work with the 
kind of people we think of as for- 
eign. First among the principles 
of that science is to stop thinking 
of other peoples as foreign. 















securing new subscribers. 








TEXAS LAWMEN 


MAJOR JOHN B. JONES, RANGER 


“Better stay right here in Texas...” 


moved into Texas after the Civil War, John B. Jones, 
ex-officer of Terry's Texas Rangers, took a trip to Mexico and Brazil to spot a 
favorable location for an emigrant Southern colony. “Stay in 
When Governor Richard Coke reactivated the Texas Rangers on May 2, 1874, he 
commissioned Jones Major, Frontier Battalion. The Major organized and directed 
i ies of Rangers on the Western border, from the Red River to the Rio 
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Texas,” he advised. 
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